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©N. ¥. Edison Co. 
from Underwood 


New York City is lighted by millions of MAZDA 
lamps, a brilliant example of the fact that out of 
every 100 people in the United States 37 live in 
electrically lighted homes. 


The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has been 
marching on. 


Our country leads the nations of 
the world in the proportion of 
people who live in electrically 
lighted homes and enjoy the 


Seiiatis abit cleanins advantages of electrically lighted 
General Electric Com- streets 
pany, an organization a 
Soe eee Lighting the streets—and the 


prodacing the tocis by highways too—carries electric- 
which electricity — 


man’s great servant— ity through town and country 
is making the world a 


better place to live in. so that all may enjoy its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Purebred Bulls aa 
oe SG 
Increase Yield .— 
Repeated demonstrations under practical conditions 
have proved the value of the purebred dairy bull . 
in increasing milk and butter-fat yield. Generally 


these increases are 100 per cent for both milk and 
fat in two generations — many very much higher. 


Buy a purebred bull — 


Let him be a good individual of any of the dairy 
breeds, but he should be a purebred from ancestors 
whose ability to produce has been proved. 


Naturally, we would 
like to tell you about 
Holstein - Friesians 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL 


The True Type Holstein Bull and Cow 
Send for the new Score Card, furnished upen request. 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping at the 
Co-op. 


People not living in a College town prize highly 
the gifts which come from such a place. Our 
biggest selling item at Christmas time is the 
“Troy” calendar with its new and wonderful 
views of the Campus. The book, ‘Concerning 
Cornell,” is a very interesting book even to 
people who have never attended Cornell Uni- 
versity. Students buy songbooks, college jew- 
elry and greeting cards too. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 













































Dairymen! How Are You Feeding? 


SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED is to the dairy cow what lubricating oil is ane a 
it keeps her physically fit and in good working form. AND IT IS MORE. ee a ae ee es 
SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED is to the dairy cow what gas is to your gas engine: it is her 
source of heat and power. AND IT IS MORE. oe game ene onne; & fe hee 

SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED is to the dairy cow what leather is to a shoe factorv: wh: 
logs are to a saw mill, or what sheet iron is to a boiler factory; it is the raw ra eon _ 
finished product is made. And the quality of raw material consumed determines the amount of fin- 
ished product turned out. 

MR. DAIRYMAN, YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER. You are both owner : selena : 
battery of complete unit machines for making milk—the most valuable and most oe a? 
offered in the world’s market. Are you a skillful operator? Are you keeping your machines in excel- 
lent working shape? And are you getting capacity production? : : , 

FEED IS THE LUBRICANT; FEED IS THE FUEL; FEED IS THE RAW MATERIAI 
FEED, GOOD FEED, AND PLENTY OF IT DETERMINES THE PROFITS IN YOUR ‘BUSI. 
NESS OF MAKING MILK. ‘cian 

No matter what feeds you have on hand SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED W 
PROVE THEIR VALUE. Sugared Schumacher Feed is the ideal carbohydrate feed. oe ao 
dried careful blend, containing milled products of corn, wheat, oats and barley to which has cee added 
sugarized molasses. : : addec 

It is not all things to all cows under all conditions, but it is an unexcelled source , i 
ing, strength giving carbohydrates. elled source of body build- 

Boss (24% Protein) Dairy Ration, a choice blended high protein feed, consisti hiafiiv 
tonseed meal, linseed meal and gluten feed, mixed with Sugared Schumacher Feed ae eee a 
requirements of all feeding conditions. P i 

With ALFALFA HAY make your grain ration Sugared Schumacher Feed entirely. 

With CLOVER HAY combine Sugared Schumacher Feed and Boss Dairy Ration in equal parts 
for your grain ration. _ - 

With TIMOTHY or other grass hay combine one part of Sugared Schumacher Fee i s 
parts of Boss Dairy Ration for your grain ration. macher Feed with two 


FOR HEALTHIER HERDS AND MORE PROFITABLE MILK PRODUCTION 
FEED SUGARED SCHUMACHER FEED and BOSS (24% Protein) DAIRY RATION 


Address The Quaker Qals (mpany Chicago, III. 
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A Hundred Years of Agricultural Legislation in 


By WOU PHONES cin csccccecics, cccecseaasesss Piet 10- 
D. P. Witter has been a member of three legislative 
committees. In 1899, he was chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate bovine tuberculosis and its 
relation to man. The committee took evidence in four 
states. It has been said that this committee was the 
second one in the history of the state to keep within 
the original appropriation made for its use. In this 
instance the committee turned money back into the 
state treasury. 
He was also a member of the Wicks Committee of 
1916 and the Ferris Committee of 1920, being made 
vice-chairman of the latter. 
Mr. Witter has been a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the Assembly many years, being chair- 
man the past six years. He has the distinction of 
being the author and of securing the passage of more 
important agricultural legislation than any other 
person in the State of New York. 


Sane Ree rece etree aa ee enerea ee peat co 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey is so well-known that the 


mention of his name suffices to guarantee the worth 
of what he writes. He writes with the clearness and 
sympathy of long understanding of the farmers’ pe- 
culiar problems and difficulties. In the following 
pages he sets forth views that should appeal to the 
mind of every thinking man in agriculture. Dr. 
Bailey is at present botanizing in Brazil, and will 


spend the winter in South America, 


Plant Pathology Investigation 109 


By Louis M. Massey, professor of plant pathology. 
Dr. Massey was graduated from Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, in 1912. Taking his doc- 
tor’s degree here in 1916, he was assistant professor 
until 1917, when he had a leave of absence until 1919 
during which time he was in war work as pathologist 
for the U. S. D. A. In July, 1922, he was made full 
professor and head of the department. Many of the 
staff in plant pathology came from Wabash, and Dr. 
Massey is no exception to the fine men who have come 
from that institution. 


Editorials ..... 110 
Former Student Notes 111 
The Campus Countryman . 121 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks to God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


Courtesy of Country Life 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair, 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain, 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer 
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A Hundred Years of Agricultural Regislnsiags! in 
New York State 


By D. P. Witter 


article to enumerate all of the bills pertaining to agri- 

culture passed by the New York state legislature dur- 
ing the past hundred years, and to give any statement of 
their provisions. It will therefore be impossible in the 
space allotted me to mention 
even all of the more important 
bills. As the world goes, it 
must be said that such leg- 
islation was slow in getting 
started, but its progress in lat- 
er years has been rapid. 

The first general law to im- 
prove agriculture was passed in 
1819, entitled “An Act to Pro- 
mote Agriculture of this State.” 
The bill carried an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 a year for two 
years to be paid as premiums at 
agricultural fairs, a specific 
amount being set apart for each 
county. Tompkins County was 
to receive $150. A county had 
to appropriate and expend a 
like amount before the state 
funds were available. The law 
also specified that before a per- 
son could be paid a premium he 
must furnish a record of the 
type of soil, how fertilized, the 
kind of seed used, method of 
cultivation and harvesting; or, 
if an animal, how it was bred, 
fed, and cared for. The various 
records were to be published in 
book form, at least fifteen hun- 
dred copies, and distributed to 
the “good people of New York 
State.” 

Twenty-two years later, in 
1841, an act was passed to au- 
thorize the collection of statis- 
tics. Evidently the people be- 
gan to see the necessity of hav- 
ing something reliable upon 
which to base legislation. Another law relative to agri- 
culture was passed in 1862. The purpose of this law 
was to prevent the adulteration of milk, and was the first 
of this nature. In 1877, the first oleomargerine law was 
enacted. The next general act was the establishment of 
the state experiment station in Geneva, in 1880. This law 
was one of the most important passed in this state, meas- 
ured from an agricultural standpoint. 


[' would require a book instead of a short magazine 


1907. 





Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, then gov- 


ernor of New York, and Dr. 
Bailey, at that time dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, at the centennial of Ezra Cornell and 
dedication of the College buildings, April 27, 
This picture was posed exclusively for 
“The Cornell Countryman,” 

June of that year 


As laws to prevent fraud and deception in dairy prod- 
ucts were passed, it became necessary to have some state 
department to enforce them. To meet this demand the 
state dairy commission was established by law in 1884, 
with headquarters in Albany. At that time agriculture 


was very much depressed in this 
state. The following is taken 
from the report of the State 
Agricultural Society for the 
year 1887: 

“That farming in this state 
is greatly depressed no one can 
doubt, but that certain wide- 
awake, progressive farmers are 
making money, notwithstanding 
this depression, proves that it 
can be done. Therefore, to 
spread a knowledge of progres- 
sive, scientific agriculture 
among the farmers is a work 
than which no other can be 
more worthily prosecuted by 
the executive committee.” 
and the following from an ad- 
dress by Hon. Josiah K. Brown, 
State Dairy Commissioner in 
1888: 

“IT have neighbors whom I 
see nearly every day that I 
know are wearing themselves 
out in a fruitless attempt to 
stand up against the mortgage 
on the farm. And the reason 
that this is so is that a large 
percentage of their dairies are 
these three-thousand-and-thirty- 
four-pounds-of-milk cows. I 
was never so sadly impressed as 
I have been since these facts 
came to my knowledge, to know 
that this grandest and greatest 


Liberty Hyde 


agricultural industry was in 
and published in such a condition as this. That 
men who work from four 


o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night on their farms find it impossible to 
make money enough to pay the legitimate and ordinary 
expenses of the family. * . * I believe this con- 
dition of things tan be remedied; that this cloud can be 
lifted from the dairymen of the state, and that relief can 
come to this great industry and to the people engaged in 
it. That the dairy farmers and their families should 
persistently go on year after year wasting their energies 
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and contending against conditions that I have referred 
to is indeed as lamentable as it is true.” 

Little improvement in agricultural conditions was ap- 
parent for nearly ten years after the above date but lead- 
ing farmers very soon became active in their determina- 
tion to secure better conditions for themselves and their 
neighbors. Improvement was brought about by educa- 
tion and legislation, both of which produce slow but cer- 
tain results if of the right character. 


Beginning of Farmers’ Institutes 

An educational movement was started in 1886 at Cor- 
nell University, which for many years accomplished more 
for the spread of agricultural knowledge among farmers 
than any other one agency. This movement was not 
started by an act of the legislature, but an appropria- 
tion was made by the state for its support the next year, 
and they have followed annually to the present time. I 
refer to farmers’ institutes. It was at the first institute, 
in 1886, that the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, that a committee of seven 
representative farmers be appointed by 
the chairman to formulate a plan to be 
presented to the legislature for the es- 
tablishment of a State Board of Agri- 
culture.” 

A very important bill was passed in 
1893. The state dairy commission was 
abolished, the department of Agricul- 
ture established, and the bureau of 
Farmers’ Institutes, which had former- 
ly been under the direction of the 
State Agricultural Society, was trans- 
ferred to this department. All of the 
agricultural laws were revised at that 
time. An act to prevent fraud in the manufacture and 
sale of commercial fertilizers was also passed the same 
year. The next year, 1894, the state Veterinary college 
was established by law at Cornell University. 

The manufacture of breakfast foods and many other 
articles from grains and seeds had become an important 
industry at this time and putting grain offals, and some- 
times worthless materials, into mixed feeds had become 
common practice. To prevent this fraudulent practice a 
bill was enacted in 1899, entitled “An act regulating the 
sale and analysis of concentrated commercial feeding 
stuffs.” In 1920 this law was materially amended to pre- 
vent evasion. New York state has now one of the best 
laws on this subject of any state in the country. 


College Given State Money 

“An act making an appropriation for the promotion of 
Agriculture by the college of Agriculture of Cornell Uni- 
versity,” known as the Nixon Act, was also passed in 
1899. This bill carried an appropriation of $25,000 for 
extension work, which was the beginning of that type of 
work in this state carried on by the college. A historical 
outline of the growth of this work is found in the report 
of the college of Agriculture for 1922. 

In 1899, a committee of the Assembly consisting of four 
members was appointed to investigate the subject of bo- 
vine tuberculosis and its relation to man. At that time 
the work of eradication of this disease was in the hands of 
2 commission composed of three members of the state 
board of health. They employed stenographers and vet- 
erinary surgeons to do the work. Some large dairies in 
this state had been kept in quarantine over a year. In 
the meantime, two sets of officers were frequently visiting 
these farms, a representative of the tuberculosis commis- 
sion to see if all of the animals had been kept by the 
owner, and a representative of the department of Agri- 











culture to see that the milk from those dairies was not 


marketed. Dairymen were thus put to an almost unbear.- | 


able annoyance besides the loss from being without an 
income for long periods. In several cases dairymen lost 
their farms on account of this unjust law. The commit- 
tee reported its findings to the legislature in 1960 and 
introduced a bill to carry out its report to the effect that 
the state commission be abolished and the entire work be 
placed in the department of Agriculture. The bill passed 
the Assembly but was killed in the Senate the hour of final 
adjournment. In 1901, it was enacted into law. Since 
that time various amendments have been added until now 
we have a law, which, with the cooperation and financial 
support of the federal government and the large appro- 
priations made by this state, is bringing good results. 


State Fair Commission Established 

Until 1900 the state fair had been held annually under 
the direction of the State Agricultural Society, the oldest 
society pertaining to agriculture in the state. At that 
time a movement was started to put the 
state fair under a paid commission 
with the result that the state fair 
commission was established by law. 
Following the Land-Grant Act passed 
by Congress in 1862 and later re- 
lated acts under which Cornell 
University was established, several 
acts were passed by the state legis- 
lature accepting the terms of such 
federal laws. 

The college of Agriculture as a part 
of Cornell University, but not as a 
state college, had been receiving stu 
dents since 1868, and the New York 
State College of Agriculture was established by law in 
1904 and an appropriation of $250,000 was made to erect 
the first college buildings, which were dedicated April 
27, 1907. In 1910 another appropriation was made for 
college buildings to the amount of $355,000. The present 
plan of college enlargement, now in process of building, 
is familiar to all and no further mention of legislation on 
the part of the state relative to the college is necessary. 
Then between the years of 1906 and 1913 six state schools 
of agriculture were established by the legislature: at Can- 
ton, St. Lawrence county, 1906; Alfred, Alleghany county 
and Morrisville, Madison county, 1908; Cobleskill, Scho- 
harie county, 1911; Farmingdale, Nassau county, 1912; 
Delhi, Delaware county, 1913. 

In 1913 the legislature made an appropriation of 
$25,000 for farm bureaus, $600 to be available to each 
county which would appropriate the same amount through 
its board of supervisors or to be raised otherwise. Amend- 
ments to this law have been made from time to time. 
The home bureau has been established by law and ap 
propriations for the bureaus are being annually made. 


Department of Farms and Markets 

It had been the aim of practically all the legislation 
along agricultural lines during the nineteenth century to 
increase production. But very little had been done to 
improve marketing conditions. Agitation along this line, 
however, resulted in the establishment of a department 
of Foods and Markets in 1914. Extensive powers were 
given the commissioner under this act. Headquarter 
were established in New York city. This department 
being closely related to the department of Agriculture, 
the headquarters were later removed to Albany and the 
two departments continued under separate names and 
commissioners until 1921 when the two were brought 
under one head, the Commissioner of Farms and Markets. 


January, 1924 | : 
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During the legislative session of 1916, Senator Wicks 

of Utica introduced the following resolutions, given in 
part: 
“Whereas, It is alleged that the distribution of milk, 
butter, eggs, poultry and livestock, produced in this state 
is controlled by combination and monopoly of dealers and 
manipulation of prices to such an extent as to reduce pro- 
duction and in such manner as to impair the quality and 
unduly enhance the prices to consumers, and 

“Whereas, It is further alleged that such practices are 
becoming more and more aggravated and result in dis- 
couraging agriculture, reducing production, depressing 
the value of farm land and in increasing the cost while 
lowering the standard of living 

“Resolved, ete. Pe 








Hearings of Wicks Committee 


Following this resolution, which passed the Senate and 
Assembly, there were appointed on the committee four 
senators and five assemblymen who made the most ex- 
haustive and thorough investigation of these subjects 
ever made in this state. The committee held hearings in 
forty-two cities and villages, seventy-six days being oc- 
cupied for that purpose. Copies of this report may be 
had now at the college of Agriculture, free of charge. 

Among other things, the committee found that feed 
dealers, through their state organization, had made it 
practically impossible for a farmer or a combination of 
farmers to buy a car of feed except through a “legiti- 
mate dealer’? as they expressed it. Counsel for the com- 
mittee believed some of their correspondence to be of a 
criminal nature and their case was turned over to the 
state Attorney General for prosecution. A copy of some 
of the letters seized by the committee may be found in 
their report. The state association soon disbanded and 
no prosecution followed. 

Some milk dealers were found who were skimming in 
violation of law, but such practice was quite limited. In 
the matter of the manufacture of ice cream, which was 
thoroughly investigated, the milk fat found varied from 
four to twenty-three per cent. There was no law on the 
subject at that time. Twenty-four days were spent by 
the committee in New York city. The cost of the distri- 
bution of milk, commission merchants, cold storage and 
many other practices found in marketing were studied. 
An expert accountant was employed who examined the 
books of five of the largest milk dealers in the city to 
determine the amount of their profits. As the result of 
this investigation and one made by a committee appointed 
in 1921, known as the Ferris Committee, a large amount 
of very valuable agricultural legislation has been enacted. 
Nearly every recommendation of the so-called Wicks Com- 
mittee as found in their report has been enacted into law 
in some form or other. 


Council of Farms and Markets 


In 1917, the Council of Farms and Markets was estab- 
lished. The council is composed of one member from 
each judicial district of the state and one at large, all of 
whom are elected by the legislature, one each year fora 
term of ten years. The Commissioner of Markets of New 
York city is also a member by virtue of his office, making 
a total membership of eleven. The council appoints the 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets who holds office 
during the pleasure of the members. They also act in 
an advisory capacity to the commissioner. That law with 
the amendments made in 1921 gives a continuity of serv- 
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ice and has removed the department from the realm of 
politics as much as it is possible to make it by legislation. 


Fight for Dairymen’s League 


In October, 1916, as a revolt against unjust dealing 
with dairymen by many milk dealers, an extensive and 
prolonged milk strike was carried on by members of the 
Dairymen’s League. They were successful in securing 
much relief. It was claimed by many, however, that they 
were subject to prosecution under the Donnelly Anti- 
Trust Law. This led to the passage of three laws in 1918 
which made. an “exception of farmers, gardeners or dairy- 
men, including livestock farmers and fruit growers” from 
the provisions of the Donnelly Anti-Trust Law. These 
laws were not enacted without a determined and lengthy 
contest. Repeated attempts for their repeal have since 
been made but without results. 

The Wicks Committee found the number of sheep in 
New York state had been reduced from 5,350,000 in 1867 
to 495,059 in 1916. They also found that sheep-killing 
dogs had been responsible for considerable of this de- 
crease. In order that sheep be better protected from this 
enemy a drastic dog law was passed in 1917 which has 
been amended several times since. New York state now 
has an efficient dog law which is generally well enforced, 
and the sheep industry is prospering again. 

In 1918, amendments were made to the drainage law, 
but such a law as was desired could not be secured with- 
out an amendment to the state constitution. The pro- 
posed amendment passed the legislature in 1918 and 
1919, and was consummated by a vote of the people in 
1919, after which the law was changed to correspond with 
the amended constitution. 

In 1918, laws were passed under which cooperative 
buying and selling is now carried on in this state, both 
in the country by producers and in cities by consumers. 


The Laws Simplified 

During the session of the legislature in 1921, a joint 
legislative committee was appointed (the Ferris Commit- 
tee), in the main to recodify the laws at that time being 
administered by the department of Farms and Markets. 
Since the department of Agriculture was established, 
amendments had annually been made until there was 
much repetition of law. We had the agricultural law, 
foods and markets law, parts of public health law, gen- 
eral business law, and others, which the department was 
supposed to administer. This work was done during the 
session of 1922, the shortest session in the history of the 
state, when the legislature adjourned March 17. To 
bring all of these laws into one compact whole, cutting 
cut repetition and making such changes as the committee 
deemed desirable in the time allotted, was no small task. 
The committee, however, completed its work and as a re- 
sult we now have the Farms and Markets Law of the 
state of New York. 

Ice Cream Law 

Among the new laws in 1922 affecting agriculture was 
the one prohibiting the manufacture and sale of so-called 
filled milk, also one fixing a standard for ice cream, the 
first of their kind in this state. The passage of both of 
these laws was strongly opposed by the manufacturers. 

The most important law affecting agriculture passed in 
1923 was the merger of the New York State College of 
Agriculture and the state experiment station, a full ac- 
count of which, written by Dean A. R. Mann, was pub- 
lished in the last October number of this magazine. 




































































REQUENTLY it is announced that the laboring men 
and farmers will unite to redress grievances and to 
wrest power from consolidated interests; and now 

and then such combinations are made locally or in a re- 
gion and obtain considerable results. Yet there are very 
good reasons for doubting whether any permanent union 
of these groups is either possible or desirable. 

The farmer holds a field somewhat apart, from the fact 
that while he works with his hands he also owns or con- 
trols the land and the tools of production. Farmers do 
not move in masses toward the 
remedy of economic and political 
disabilities, not even when they 
work together in forms of coop- 
eration. They necessarily aim at 
personal, or separate, results 
rather than at group results. 
Each farmer’s problem is pecu- 
liarly personal, resulting from 
the fact that his conditions of 
soils, location, ownership of land 
and implements, and residence 
are ‘his own; he cannot afford to 
sign away his right as an individ- 
ual or to unionize his efforts. 

The farmer sells a _ product 
rather than labor. I have never 
liked the phrase “labor income,” 
now so much used in reports of 
farm economics, for his effort is 
directed toward wheat, milk, cot- 
ton, corn, apples, or other com- 
modities rather than to receive 
income in terms of labor expendi- 
ture. While we cannot measure 
the earnings of all farmers in 
terms of a crop, yet another 
phrase might have expressed the 
situation just as well. The far- 
mer’s income from the produce he sells represents much 
more than labor, even after subtracting taxes and in- 
terest on investments. 

The farmer does not receive a pay envelope. He does 
not engage in collective bargaining for his services. He 
cannot strike. He cannot even quit. He is not subject 
to lockout, not even when the mortgage is foreclosed. 
There is neither closed shop nor open shop. There is no 
employer and no master. His !abor is not directly condi- 
tioned on the state of what is called “‘the market.” Ex- 
cept in some forms of tenancy, the farmer is his own 
manager. He is himself an employer of labor. He is re- 
moved from the professional organizer. He does not 
work in companies or gangs. He is essentially a solitary 
man. There is no mass play, no regulation of the hours in 
which crops shall grow or cows be milked, no protection 
from rain, no time-keeper. Nature itself sets the stage 


The Farmer s Position 
By Liberty Hyde Bailey 





on which he must work. He must therefore study the 
sciences that express the laws of nature. The attempt 
to make him a laborer subject to arbitrary regulations 
must necessarily fail. 

As to his residence, he is not a renter in the ordinary 
sense for the residence goes with the land. Even farm 
laborers are under conditions greatly different from in- 
dustrial laborers, and if they should unite with those la- 
borers in making demands, the situation might not greatly 
affect the mass of farmers. 

It is not to be denied that 
there are cases and _  occa- 
sions in which united action 
of farmers and “labor” may 
produce marked and perhaps ben- 
eficial results in the righting of 
wrongs, particularly in regions of 
one-crop farming, but it cannot 
become a standard process in so- 
ciety. In other words, the rela- 
tionship of the farmer and labor 
is one of contrasts rather than 
of agreements. 

What they have in common, as 
forces in the body politic, is less 
than what they do not have in 
common, speaking of the agri- 
cultural industry as a whole. 

Let us be aware of what we 
mean by agriculture “as a 
whole.” We imply that agricul- 
ture is not a simple or homoge- 
neous occupation. It is not one 
thing. We speak of ‘farmers’ 
organizing, not thinking that we 
may mean only grain-growers or 
fruit-growers, or other particular 
occupationists. I do not look for 
the cooperative coming together 
of all farmers. Raisers of roses and beef-cattle have little 
in common in respect of occupational needs and legisla- 
tion; nor do the many “small farmers’ on the margins 
of the towns and the great ranchers in the broad open 
spaces. The cotton-grower and the wool-grower have 
few points of fraternal contact. 

Where is the class-unionism between market-garden- 
ers and the wheat-raisers of the Northwest, between 
orange-growers and tobacco-planters, nurserymen and 
stock-breeders, dairymen and beekeepers, sheep-rangers 
and cattle-rangers? Farming represents a series of oc- 
cupations, agreeing in the contact with the earth but dif- 
fering in methods, products, markets, mental aptitudes. 
Some of the ranges are competitors, even commercial 
antagonists. 

The problem is to develop rural life out of its natural 
conditions without appealing to class advantage. 
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Plant Pathology Investigations 


lem of plant disease control of 

more interest to the farmers of 
the State than that having to do with 
the possibilities of fungicides in the 
dry form replacing the standard 
spray mixtures. “Dusting vs. spray- 
ing” is a live topic for the fruit-men 
and also for the growers of potatoes, 
vegetables, and other crops. 

For several years certain workers 
in this department have been investi- 
gating the use of dust mixtures, mak- 
ing tests in a comparative way with 
spray mixtures. These experiments 
are being continued at the present 
time, some very interesting and valu- 
able data having been obtained the 
past year. That there is a field for 
dusting is certain, although further 
experimentation is necessary to thor- 
oughly acquaint us with all of its pos- 
sibilities and limitations. 

Potato diseases, other than those 
foliage troubles which may be con- 
trolled by dusting or spraying, are 
also being investigated. Certain 
troubles which may still be considered 
obscure in that the causes are un- 
known are being studied. Chief 
among these diseases are leaf-roll and 
mosaic. The relation of potato mosaic 
to mosaic diseases of other plants, the 
causes of mosaic and leaf-roll of po- 
tatoes, the influence of various fac- 
tors on the symptoms of these dis- 
eases, and the control of these trou- 
bles by roguing, isolation of disease- 
free strains, and other methods, are 
points which are receiving attention. 


D) ‘rem of ia there is no prob- 


Road gets rougher every mile; (cluck) 


By Louis M. Massey 


Another potato disease to which the 
name “yellow-dwarf” has been given 
is being studied. This trouble is 
probably new to science and is of un- 
known cause. It was first noticed in 
the state in 1917 and has since been 
under observation. There are indi- 
cations that the disease is communi- 
cated with the tuber. It has been 
found in twenty counties in the State. 

‘Lhe investigation of bean diseases, 
a project which has been carried for 
the past five years, is being continued. 
At present particular attention is be- 
ing given to the bacterial blight. This 
disease was recently shown to be sys- 
temic in nature, in this’ respect: being 
the first bacterial disease of:piants: to 
be so characterized. The effect of en- 


the nature of the causal organism, 


and the production of disease-resist- ; 
ant stock are points peing. irvesti- : 


gated. With the production through 
breeding of desirable types of beans 
resistant to anthracnose and root-rot, 
the grower can now be materially as- 
sisted by the development of varieties 
or strains resistant to bacterial 
blight. 

The wire-stem disease of cabbage, 
a disease common and destructive in 
cabbage in the state, is also being 
studied. This is a seed-bed problem. 
Certain environmental factors, im- 
portant in determining the severity 
of the disease, are being investigated. 

“Take-all,” a disease of wheat com- 
mon and severe in Australia and 
probably also in Europe, is being 


Jog On, Jehosaphat 


Jog on, Jehosaphat, an’ show some style. 
Mule’s gone lame an’ the hens won’t lay; 


Corn’s way down an’ wheat don’t pay; 
Oats all heated, spuds all froze; 

Fruit crop’s busted, wind still blows; 
Sheep seem puny, an’ I’ll be durned 


Rye field’s flooded an’ the haystack’s burned. 


Looks some gloomy, I’ll admit—(cluck) 


Jog on, Jehosaphat, we ain’t down vit. 


Wheels all wobble; axle’s bent; 
Dashboard’s broken, top all rent; 
One shaft splintered, t’other sags; 
Seat’s all busted, end-gate drags; 
May hang t’gether—b’lieve it will; 
Careful drivin’ll make it still; 
Trot—gosh ding ye—that’s the stuff, 
Old trap’s movin’ right good speed— 
(Cluck) Jog on, Jehosaphat, 

You’re some old steed. 


. of, stone fruits. 
vironmental factors cn-~-the disease, : 


studied in this department. The first 
authentic record of the disease in 
America was made from material col- 
lected in New York state. A survey 
of the state shows the disease to be 
common here, and it has also been re- 
ported from several western states. 
Life history studies of the causal or- 
ganism, nature of the disease, varietal 
susceptibility and resistance, and con- 
trol maasures are being investigated. 

Diseases of fruit, other than those 
diseases being studied with reference 
to their control by dusting, that are 
receiving attention at present, are fire 
blight of apples and pears, root-rot of 
epples, a certain canker disease of 
apples new to science, and brown rot 
Fire blight is being 
stuaied. primarily from the point of 
view of resistance of pears to blight, 
aiony similar lines to the work being 
dene in the west in the use of resist- 
ant root-stock. 

Tip-burn of lettuce, its nature, 
cause and control, is being studied. 
The problem is being attacked par- 
ticularly from the point of view of 
the relation of weather, associated or- 
ganisms and fertilizers and also of 
the development of resistant varieties. 
Another disease of lettuce known as 
bottom-rot is being investigated, par- 
ticularly with reference to the devel- 
opment of disease-escaping strains. 

Several other research problems 
not given above are being investi- 
gated. The department will welcome 
correspondence from any alumni in- 
terested in any of its projects. 


Coal’s in high an’ crops in low; 
Rail rates doubled, got no show; 
Money’s tighter, morals loose; 
Bound to git us—what’s the use; 
Sun’s not shinin’ as it should; 

Moon ain’t lightin’ like it could; 
Air seems heavy, water punk; 
Tests yer mettle; shows yer spunk; 
No use stoppin’ to debate—(cluck) 
Jog on, Jehosaphat, it’s getting late 


Road’s smoothed out ’til it don’t seem true—(cluck) 


Jog on, Jehosaphat, you pulled us through. —W. H. Stark 
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HE quotation below was an unsolicited contribution 

from a former subscriber to THE COUNTRYMAN. 

“T am interested in market milk. Your publication 
never mentions that subject; so I do not care for it.” 

From this we get a fairly good conception of a certain 
unmistakable type of mind. Which does not mean that 
we deny the truth of the criticism. We likewise hasten 
to admit, however, that we have not recently published 
an article on dehorning steers, or sunflowers for silage, 
or the use of concrete, or any of a hundred and one other 
specialized subjects. Although we are glad that our re- 
cent friend took the matter of his subscription seriously 
enough so that he felt it necessary to offer a strong ex- 
cuse for stopping the magazine. 

All of which brings us to a realization of how little 
ground can really be covered in a few short months in a 
publication of this type, with so large a field in which to 
work. We have aimed to put to print a sufficient diver- 


sity of material to interest the average reader, without. 


giving THE COUNTRYMAN over entirely to the shotgun 
method of hitting the mark. How far we have suc- 
ceeded, we will probably never know, but we cer- 
tainly have some definite information concerning where 
we have failed. 

To return to our friend with the market-milk mind; the 
dairy department is not a hard nut to crack, but it is a 
difficult one from which to select the meats, because of 
the amazing richness and variety of the food offered for 
discussion. We are at a loss to know where to begin and 
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are forced to conclude with the suggestion that the dairy 
department issue a publication of its own. 


ARMERS’ WEEK will soon be here. A trite state- 
ment in itself, but fraught with great possibilities if 
you also are soon to be here. The coming program em- 
braces all the good things that you have been accustomed 
to in previous years, and holds some surprises besides. 
Every year the college is increasingly able to give its 
visitors a welcome that they will remember, and the 
farmers throughout this and neighboring states are com- 
ing to realize what an opportunity they have every winter 
in‘coming to one of the main sources of agricultural in- 
formation in the East. 

And not only do we all gain information at these Febru- 
ary meetings, but we make contacts that are enjoyable 
and helpful at least temporarily and oftentimes perma- 
nently. We can call to mind several life-friendships that 
have been formed through casual meetings at Farmers’ 
Weeks, and what finer thing can an institution do than to 
bring together for mutual help and counsel the men in the 
forefront of the farmers’ battles? These are times to try 
the stuff of the farming people, and a little encourage- 
ment at the right and crucial time often helps turn the 
tide in the right direction. 

But do not think you come only to receive—you come 
also to give. To give by your presence, your personality, 
and your experience. Fresh from the actual labors of 
agriculture, you can bring to both students and faculty at 
the college the viewpoint of the man at the helm of this 
great industry. Let us look forward, then, both students 
and farmers, to a closer connection between practice and 
theory, between research and results, during the big week 
in the coming month of February. 


C. COLLINGWOOD’S new book, “Adventures in 
Silence,” is deserving of more than passing com- 
ment. Mr. Collingwood writes with that understanding 
which only true knowledge and experience can give. He 
uses well the human touch so characteristic of his edi- 
torials in the Rural New-Yorker, relating incident and 
anecdote in such plain and truthful style that we cannot 
but believe. 

Sometimes: we suspect him of being a trifle biased in 
his thoughts on the relations between the deaf and those 
who hear, but that fault is more than pardonable in a 
work of such remarkable clarity in other ways. The 
book opens a new field; it is the first to portray with truth 
and accuracy a story that has long been awaiting an able 
pen. As a human document, it is worthy of perusal, and 
as an explanation of things we have wondered about, it is 
more than interesting. 


1 an error on our part, we neglected to men- 
tion in the November number of THE COUNTRYMAN 
that credit for the frontispiece, entitled “The Evening 
Journey Home,” should go to Mr. William M. Rittose. 
We apologize to Mr. Rittose. 
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701 B.S.—Gilbert Tucker, Jr., is 
making his home in Glenmont, Al- 
bany County. Mr. Tucker is super- 
visor of exhibits for the state health 
department. 

702 A.B., 711 W.C.—Miss Clara 
Hastings of Homer exhibited some 
of her White Leghorns at the recent 
poultry show held in the stock judg- 
ing pavilion. 

702 M.S.—Chalmer Kirk McClellan 
is assistant professor of agronomy in 
the University of Arkansas. 

703 B.S.—Arthur Westcott Cowell 
is professor of landscape architecture 
at Penn State College and is a practic- 
ing architect. 

07 W.C.—R. S. Moseley, former 
extension instructor, is the New York 
distributor of the Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Company of Chicago. He lives 
in East Aurora. 

708 B.S.—B. H. Crocheron is direc- 
tor of agricultural extension at the 
University of California. 

708 B.S.—Vaughan MacCaughey is 
associate editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, the official journal of 
“The California Council of Educa- 
tion.” His address is 933 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, California. 

06-10 Sp—H. C. (Hoby) Young, 
former captain of one of our cross 
country teams, is commercial manager 
of the Bell Telephone Company of 
America. 

11 B.S., '14 Ph.D.—Dr. Earl W. 
Benjamin is New York manager for 
the Pacific Coast Poultry Producers’ 
Association. He recently returned 
from an extended trip to the Pacific 
coast to study marketing conditions 
and to confer with the cooperative as- 
sociations located in Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

11 B.S.—T. E. Elder is director of 
agriculture at the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Massachu- 
setts. In addition to the courses in 
agriculture, the school has a large 
farm of 1,100 acres and more than 
200 head of registered Holsteins, all 
of which, with one exception, were 

























































bred and developed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Elder. The herd has for 
years been one of the heaviest prize 
winning show herds in New England. 








Walter Mulford ’99 B. S. A. 
was a member of the second class 
to graduate from the New York 
State College of Forestry which 
was then located at Cornell. Af- 
ter graduation, he served as state 
forester of Connecticut and for- 
ester to Connecticut Experiment 
Station until 1904 when he be- 
came a member of the United 
States Forest Service. In 1905, 
Professor Mulford started his 
teaching career as assistant pro- 
fessor of silviculture at tne Uni- 
versity of Michigan and was ad- 
vanced to full professor two 
years later. In 1911, he came 
back to his Alma Mater to re- 
organize the school of forestry 
but left in 1914 to become head 
of the Division of Forestry in 
the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California. In addi- 
tion to his administrative duties 
at California, Professor Mulford 
teaches some of the college’s 
most popular courses. 


Mr. Elder devotes a good deal of 
time to outside work. He was one of 
the committee on true type of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian breed, appointed by the 
directors of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America, and is one of the 
directors of that association. He is 
also secretary of the New England 
States Holstein-Friesian Association, 
president of the Franklin-Hampshire 
Holstein-Friesian Association, and 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Holstein - Friesian Association, of 
which he was president last year. 

He acted as judge at the Connecti- 
cut state fair, and altho he was asked 
to be a judge for the Virginia state 
fair and judge of Holsteins at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show, he cancelled these 





engagements when appointed by the 
board of directors of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America to 
judge Holsteins at the Chilean Na- 
tional Show at Santiago, Chile. Mr. 
Elder went to Chile by way of the Pa- 
cific, and after the show crossed the 
continent, visiting Argentine, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil, returning by way 
of the Atlantic. 

12 B.S.—Eugene C. (Doc) Auchter 
is head of the department of flori- 
culture in the University of Mary- 
land. 

12 B.S.—H. B. Knapp, former di- 
rector of the State School of Agri- 
eulture at Cobleskill, is now director 
cf the state agricultural school at 
Farmingdale, Long Island. 

12 B.S.—James L.: Kraker is coun- 
ty agent of Benzie County, Michigan, 
and runs a fruit farm at Beulah. He 
writes that his second child, Althea, 
was born on August 24, and that her 
big brother, James, Jr., is now three 
and one-half years old, can sing the 
Alma Mater, and knows what univer- 
sity he is headed for. 

12 B.S.—H. B. Munger is farming 
at Byron. 

13 B.S.—Gilmore D. Clarke is now 
landscape architect with the West- 
chester County Park Commission and 
resides at 7 Benedict Place, Pelham. 

138 B.S—Blanche A. Corwin is 
county home demonstration agent at 
Poolesville, Maryland. On November 
8, a community fair was held at 
Poolesville under her direction, the 
proceeds going to the school improve- 
ment fund of the town. 

13 B.S.—Dr. O. B. Kent, formerly 
of the poultry department, was here 
for the poultry show. He is now with 
the Quaker Oats Company in Chi- 
cago. 

13 B.S.—Walter M. Peacock is hor- 
ticulturist in the Office of Investiga- 
tion, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
His address is 108 Baltimore Avenue, 
Tacoma Park, D. C. 

18 B.S.—Wesley H. Bronson is di- 
rector of research for the N. E. Milk 
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Frank Talk on the 


Price of Dentifrices 


You wouldn’t pay a fancy price for a 
cream separator simply because of flowers 
painted on its base. A separator can do 
no more than skim milk. 


And likewise when you pay more than 25c 
for a dentifrice, your imagination does the 
spending instead of your common sense. 
A safe dentifrice can do no more than 


Ask yourself what you get for what you 
pay above that price. Perhaps a fancy 
name; useless drugs; a “cure-all” theory; 
or possibly plain grit. 


When you pay 25c for a large tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream you have 
bought a dentifrice that is safe and that 
cleans teeth the right way. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and harm, 
ful drugs. It “‘washes” teeth and 
does not scratch or scour their pre- 
ciousenamel. It is thesafe,common 
sense dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say, 
“Use Colgate’s”’ 


The Cornell Countryman 
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Doesnt Scratch 
or Scour 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


Producers’ Association in Boston, 
Massachusetts. His address is 38 Lin- 
den Street, Arlington Heights, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

14 B.S.—L. J. Benson, at one time 
manager of our student agencies, has 
bought out the coal business of G. F. 
Meyer and Company, and is now sole 





owner of that concern. Address him 
at 165 Foundry Street, North Tona- 
wanda. 

14 B.S.—E. S. Bird is county agent 
of Kalkaska County, Michigan. 

714 B.S.—Charles H. Ballou post- 
cards that for two months he was in 
Kingston starting experiments for the 
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Havana office of the Chilean Nitrates 
Committee. He is now back in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, and his address is Calle 
17, 421 Altos. 

14 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore D. 
Crippen announce the birth of their 
first child, Mary Louise, on October 
14. They are living at 10 Argyle 
Road, Brooklyn. 

14 B.S.—Lawrence J. Motyca is 
an instructor of bacteriology and 
pathology at the College of Medicine, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

14 B.S.—Jacob J. Pollock is sales 
manager for the Shirk Importing 
Company. His address is 80 St. 
Nichols Place, New York. 

14 B.S.—Elmer Snyder is conduct- 
ing viticultural investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in California with headquarters 
at Fresno. His present address is 
3930 Kerckhoff Avenue. 

14 B.S.—William H. Upson is in 
the tractor business at Dallas, Texas. 
His address is 528 South Willomet 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

15 B.S.—Morgan B. McCargo is 
with the A and P Products Corpora- 
tion, located in Brooklyn. His home 
address is 10 Chappell Street. 

715 B.S.—Walter H. Sheffield is 
practicing landscape architecture jn 
Philadelphia and vicinity. He and 
Mrs. Sheffield recently announced the 
birth of their third child, Ann. Their 
home is in the historic Brandywine 
section of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, just south of West Chester. 

15 B.S.—Arvine 


Martin Spencer 


‘died at Saranac Lake on September 


26, after an unsuccessful fight against 
tuberculosis. He is survived by his 
wife and one daughter, Alice Jane. 

16 B.S.—Clarence W. Bailey is 
with the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. His resi- 
dence address is 2042 Carabel Ave- 
nue, Lakewood, Ohio. 

16 B.S.—William D. Chappell is 
city representative of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company in Phila- 
delphia. His home address is 4907 
Cedar Avenue. 

16 B.S.—Lawrence E. Gubb is man- 
ager of the Buffalo office of the Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company. 
His address is 417 Lafayette Square, 
Buffalo. 

16 B.S.—Lewis R. Hart is sales 
manager for the Maine Potato Grow- 
ers’ Exchange located at Caribou, 
Maine. 

16 B.S.—Harwood Martin says that 
he is still on the old farm. Inciden- 
tally he is treasurer of the Edward 
Dibble Seed Growing Corporation. 
16 B.S.—Gilbert M. Montgomery 
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recently became affiliated with Hoopes, 
Brother, and Thomas Company, who 
operate the West Chester Nurseries 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania. He 
writes that this is one of the largest 
nurseries in the east, having seven 
hundred acres of ground in stock. He 
adds that he still owns and lives on 
his farm, but had a share-farmer this 
year. His mail address is Glen Moore, 
Pennsylvania. 

16 B.S.—W. I. Trask exhibited at 
the poultry show some excellent White 
Leghorns from his poultry farm at 
Almond. 

16 B.S.—L. A. Zimm is now doing 
structural steel contracting work in 
New York City. Address him at 
427% E. 52nd Street. 

17 B.S.—Mrs. Randolph Cautley 
(Margaret Sewell) is in charge of the 
landscape architecture for a group of 
houses built in Ridgewood, New Jer- 
sey, by the New York Tribune for 
demonstration purposes. In a recent 
interview she declared that the time 
is past when landscape architects were 
a rarity and that the time has come 
when home owners can consult them 
freely and save their compensation 
by getting valuable advice on where, 
when, and how to plant. 

17 B.S.—Harold O. Crowell is 
teaching agriculture in the Goshen 
High School. 

17 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Me- 
Pherson (Helen Beals) announce the 
arrival of Kenneth Beals McPherson 
on November 26. 

17 B.S.—F rank C. Snow is head of 
the science department at Canandai- 
gua Academy. 

17 B.S.; ’20 Ph.D.—Helen E. Mur- 
phy is in charge of the department of 
zoology at the University on New 
Mexico at Albuquerque. 

‘17 B.S.—Edward D. Rogers is in 
the employ of the Continental Oil 
Company at Boynton, Oklahoma. 

17 B.S.—Frank Rogers is 
tain of the 17th Field Artillery. 

"17 B.S.—Lloyd B. Seaver is fore- 
man of finishing operations for the 
H. K. H. Silk Company, Watertown, 
Connecticut. There are about 250 
girls and 20 men working in the de- 
partment with over 100 different ma- 
chines performing various operations 
in the manufacture and finishing of 
silk thread. 

‘17 B.S.—Herbert M. Stults is a 
landscape architect with Bassi Freres, 
Larchmont. 

‘17 B.S.—Paul A. Winchell is in- 
surance manager with the National 
Aniline and Chemical Company, 40 
Rector Street, New York City. His 
home address is 176 Elm Avenue, 
Mount Vernon. 


18 B.S.—Lyman H. Taft is engaged 
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More Certain Profit for Farmers 


VERY farmer now realizes that machine and power 
B equipment is neces-ary to profit in farming. The 
next lesson to be learned is that the more efficient 
his machinery the larger and more certain his profits. 


Crop yields can be increased, and losses due to weather 
conditions reduced by power and machinery that enable 


a farmer to plant and care for his crops at more nearly 
the right time, in spite of the weather. 


The tractor forms the ideal power to meet such condi- 
tions. It does the work in les3 time, enabling the farmer 
to make tke best use of every favorable day. Better 
work also results, which makes crops more certain and 
less subject to the effects of unfavorable seasons. 


The most successful farmers everywhere invariably use 
Case tractors because of their adaptability, unfailing 
performance and great durability. 
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as lumber statistician with headquar- 
ters at 425 Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

18 B.S.—R. A. Van Meter is profes- 
sor of pomology at Amherst. Mrs. 
Van Meter was formerly Miss En- 
dora Tuttle ’17. 

718 B.S.—Charles R. Inglee is coun- 
ty agricultural agent of Suffolk Coun- 
ty, New York, and lives at Riverhead. 

18 B.S.—John W. Campbell, Jr., is 
assistant superintendent of the pro- 


J. I. Case Threshin3, Machine Co. 


(Established 1842) 


Racine Wisconsin 


Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Silo Fillers, 
Baling Presses, Steam Engines, Road Machinery, 
Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


NOTE—Our piows and harrows are NOT the Case plows and 
harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 


ducing department of the Livingston 
Oil Corporation. His address is Box 
1025, El Dorado, Arkansas. 

18 B.S.—Mary Lumsden is teaching 
in Washington, D. C. Her address is 
Battery Park, Bethesda, Maryland. 

18 B.S.—Roy W. Moore is with the 
Standard Oil Company. His address 
is 141 Twenty-fifth Street, Jackson 
Heights, Long Island. 

18 B.S.—Glenn W. Sutton is presi- 
dent of The Petrolewm Age and also 


























































































































If the Washington 


Monument Were 
Butter— 


When realizes that the 
amount of butter used in this 
country in 1922 built into Wash- 
ington monuments would make 
sixteen duplicates of this shaft— 


one 


And when you stop to con- 
sider that the Dairy Farmer of 
this country in 1922 received a 
total his 
products equal to the taxed 
value of 167 Woolworth Build- 
ings— 


wholesale value for 


You then appreciate what loss 





in food value and flavor may re- 
sult unless each utensil and proc- 
this 
enormous output is guaranteed 


ess used in marketing 


sanitary cleanliness. 


For such sanitary protection 


farmers, creameries,  central- 
and cheese factories in 


rapidly increasing numbers are 


izers, 


relying upon the harmless and 









effective cleaning qualities of 
} Dairyman's 





Cleaner and Cleanser”. 


Second of a series of Discussions concern- 
| ing Wyandotte Products 


| The Cleaners That Clean Clean 


Indian in circle 








in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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eastern manager for The Chicago 
Golfer and The Telephone Engineer, 
with offices at 56 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York. He is married and 
lives on Grand View Avenue, White 
Plains. 

18 Sp.—L. H. Robinson of Castile 
had a White Leghorn exhibit at the 
poultry show. 

719 Ex.—E. B. Daum is now lo- 
cated in Rochester, where he is in the 
real estate business. His address is 
Box 414, Rochester. 

19 B.S.—Esther H. Funnell is 
teaching home economics in the Castle 
School fce~ Girls at Tarrytown. 

719 W.C.—R. C. Ogle was one of the 
judges at the poultry show. He is an 
extension man in the poultry project 
at Farmingdale, Long Island. 

19 B.S.—Arthur Simpson is now 
manager of the branch of the Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company in New 
York City. His address is Liggett 
Building, Madison Avenue and 42nd 
Street. 

19 B.S.—Harry G. Chapin has re- 
signed his position as manager of the 
Orleans County Farm Bureau in or- 
der to enter the produce business in 
Medina. At the outbreak of the war 
Mr. Chapin served as assistant food 
administrator but soon became man- 
ager of the Schuyler County Farm 
Bureau. He held this position for 
three years and then became manager 
of the Orleans County Farm Bureau. 
Under his direction the membership 
rose to 1,101, proportionately the larg- 
est in the state. Mrs. Chapin was a 
"17 graduate. She was dietitian at 
Glenn Springs Hotel in Watkins for 
a year before marrying Mr. Chapin 
in 1918. They now have two chil- 
dren; Barbara Anne was born in 
May, 1922, and Harry, Jr., made his 
appearance October 28. The Chapins 
are living in Albion. 

720 B.S.—Ray DuBois tells us that 
he is trapnesting White Leghorn hens 
on his farm at Forest Glen. Several 
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of his prize hens have made com- 
mendable production records. 

20 B.S.—Mrs. Earl Gockeler (Vivi- 
an Merrill) is living at 219 Cove Road, 
Merchantville, New Jersey. 

’20 B.S.—Lowell S. Huntington is 
owner and operator of a combined 
dairy and poultry farm at Westford. 
He writes that he is being assisted by 
his son, James, age ten months. Mr. 
Huntington had the misfortune on 
August 15 to have his dwelling and 
part of the contents burn. The loss, 
however, was partly covered by insur- 
ance. 

’20 B.S.—Alberta Johnson of Old 
Westbury, Long Island, and Ruth Ra- 
telle were recently elected officers of 
the Nassau County College Club, an 
active organization composed of Long 
Island alumnae of various colleges. 

’20 B.S.—Doris Kinde was recently 
married to Charles H. Brandow at 
Canandaigua. They are living at 22 
Brook Street, Geneva. 

720 B.S.—Olive M. Monroe is as- 
sistant manager of the Clover Tea 
Shop at 640 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

20 B.S.—Floyd L. Northrop was 
married on August 21 to Miss Janice 
I. Culligan of Spragueville. He is 
teaching mathematics and science in 
the high school at Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. 

’20 B.S.—George P. O’Brien is a 
salesman for cotton goods at 1515 
Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

720 B.S.—Minna G. Roese is special 
dietitian at the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity Hospital, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

’21 B.S.—“‘Don”’ Howe stopped in 
the other day. He is keeping 500 


hens on his 100-acre farm in Erie 
County and is planning to increase 
his stock soon. 

721 B.S.—Charles W. Knox is do- 
ing research work in the poultry de- 
partment of Iowa State College at 
He was one of the prin- 


Ames, Iowa. 






































Rust-resistant, 
Durable, with 
Copper Steel base— 


fo 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized 
tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized ‘2% 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. g3 


roduct manufac- + = 
pouting, Garages, 32 
and all exposed sheet metal work. The added Keystone indi- 









cates that Copper Steel is used. Time and weather have proved that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last lon 


in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. 
Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’ and “Apollo” booklets. 


KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also uneaualed for Roofing 


They are valuable to ail sheet metal users. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WE WANT a good working 
foreman to take charge of 
large farm; only married 
man with practical expe- 
rience and good refer- 
ences wanted.  Burlin- 
game, Hutchins & King, 
Inc., 7 Water Street, New 
York City 


cipal speakers at the poultry conven- 
tion in Ottawa this summer. 

’21—Marcelle Pendery of domecon 
is working in the extension depart- 
ment of the University of South Car- 
olina. 

21 B.S.—Beatrice Perry is super- 
visor of the New York Telephone 
Company dining room. Her address 
is 202 West 71st Street, New York 
City. 

21 W.C.—Walter Raident manages 
a 90-acre fruit farm at Johnston’s 
Creek. 

21 B.S.—Fannie Jean Bright is 
teaching in the high school at Laurel, 
Delaware. 

21 B.S.—Jean Chambers is in the 
city bacteriologist’s office in Flint, 
Michigan. 

21 B.S.—O. E. Everett is with the 
Dairymen’s League at its New York 
office. 

"21 B.S.—Fleta Wenona Huff was 
married to R. McConnell Matson on 
December 1. They will live at 41 Wen- 
dell Avenue, Schenectady. 

21 B.S.—The engagement of Mil- 
ton A. Koehler to Miss Elizabeth B. 
Ward "21 has been announced. “Mak” 
is running a restricted boarding house 
with his farm, known as Koehler’s 
Oak Ledge Park, at Saugerties. 

21 B.S.—Herbert Krahe is teach- 
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AG’ STUDENTS AT ILLINOIS 


are feeling justly proud of their University for 
developing the State Champion cow, Illini Dul- 
cina De Kol. 


Her record yield was 24313.2 lbs. milk, 1245.21 
lbs. butter in one year. In addition to being IIli- 
nois Champion, this Holstein is the first 1200 Ib. 
cow the State has had. : 


Students who are some day going to be vitally 
interested in heavy milk production and good 
feeding in their own barns, should know that 
DIAMOND CORN GLUTEN MEAL was a sub- 
stantial part of Dulcina’s ration during her record 
year. DIAMOND, in fact, was the protein basis 
of the mixture. 


Remember this when you start feeding your 
own cows: You can count on DIAMOND for 
large yields without sacrifice of good health. 


IN EVERY LIVE DEALER’S 
STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY 
RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co. } 
New York Chicago “ 


ya ; 
40% Protein Also manufacturers or 7 


23% Protein 








You Get Results 
with SOLVAY 


There’s no years of waiting when you use 
SOLVAY PULVERIZED LIMESTONE. 

This finely ground, PULVERIZED Limestone 
makes good the very first season and three or 
four years thereafter. Fields must be sweet to give 
bumper me and SOLVAY makes them sweet, 
—brings the big profits. Economical, safe, non- 


ue, easy . handle, in 100 Ib. “> or in bulk. ? LVAyY 
ace your order early for prompt shipment. 
lany interesting facts are in the eULVERIZED 
LIMESTONE 


SOLVAY Lime Book— free! Write today. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., SYRACUSE, N 





ing science and economics at Jamaica. 
His address is 112 Williams St. 

’21 B.S.—Frances A. Lathrop and 
Arthur Deagon, Jr., were married 
September 15 in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Their address is Apt. D-3, Cynthia 
Court, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





21 B.S.—After spending the sum- 
mer in England, Caroline M. Parbury 
is now assistant supervisor of domes- 
tic art in the New Rochelle schools. 
She lives at 73 Jackson Street. 

21 B.S.—Lawrence C. R. Krahe is 
a telephone sub-foreman at Jamaica. 
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721 B.S.—Herbert F. Martin was 
married on October 10 to Miss Ethel 
McComsey, daughter of Mrs. Lydia 
McComsey of East Williston, Long 
Island. They are living at Sea Cliff, 
Long Island, where Mr. Martin is em- 
ployed by the Long Island Lighting 
Company. 

721 B.S—James S. Nicholson is 
farming at Muncy, Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania. 

721 B.S.—Harold Schmeck is adver- 
tising manager for the H-O Cereal 
Company, Buffalo. He has charge of 
all the advertising and publicity for 
the entire H-O plant. 

721 B.S.—Tsi H. Shen is a chemist 
at the Acme White Lead and Color 
Works at Detroit, Michigan. 

721 B.S.—Leslie M. Shepard is su- 
perintendent of the Fairfield Dairy at 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

721 B.S.—Walter W. Simonds is 
traveling salesman for the dry kiln 
department of the Cutler Desk Com- 
pany of Buffalo. 

22 Sp—Amy Adams is with the 
Buffalo society of Natural Sciences. 
She is assisting the editor of Hobbies. 

22 BS.—J. B. (Jack) Hunt, for- 
merly superintendent of the Dairy- 
men’s League plant at Mount Upton, 
has been transferred to their plant at 
Troy, Pennsylvania. 
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’22 B.S.—George Lechler is teach- 
ing science and coaching football at 
the White Plains high school. 

°22 B.S.—George Q. Lumsden is in- 
spector of timber products for the 
Western Electric Company at Battery 
Park, Bethesda, Maryland. 

722 B.S.—Harold Merrill is taking 
graduate work in city planning. He 
lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

’22 B.S.—Marian K. Minturn is 
county manager of the home bureau in 
Ontario County, with headquarters at 
Canandaigua. 

22 B.S.—Helen J. Potter was mar- 
ried on September 8 to Dr. Frank Mc- 
Bride. Dr. McBride has taken over 
the practice of the late Dr. H. S. 
Wende, and Mrs. McBride is acting as 
Y. W. C. A. cafeteria director at Ken- 
more. They are living at 91 Clinton 
Street, Tonawanda. 

’22 B.S.—Anne Cunneen and Rus- 
sel Lane were married last April at 
Port Jervis, where they are 
making their home. 


now 


722 B.S.—M. Elizabeth Fenn is 
teaching in the Schenectady High 
School. 





’22 B.S.—Kathrine Harris is head 
dietitian at the University Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

722 B.S.—Dwight L. Cepeland is 
an inspector with the bureau of un- 
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derwriters of the middle and southern 
states, with headquarters at 1 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. His 
mailing address is changed to 1545 
East Twenty-eighth Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

’22 B.S.—Leah Gause is teaching 
nature study in the Normal School in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and is su- 
pervising that study in the training 
school there. 

722 W.C.—Clifford M. Hess is run- 
ning a 164-acre farm. Taking care 
of his 700 Barred Rock hens keeps 
“Clif” rather busy. His address is 
R. D. 1, Hudson. 

’22 B.S.—Helen I. Howell is teach- 
ing French and English at the High 
School at Southhold, Long Island. 

722 B.S.—Sara J. Launt, who as- 
sisted the home bureau manager of 
Jefferson County last year, is now 
home demonstration agent for Dela- 
ware County, with headquarters at 
Walton. 

722 B.S.—Milton T. Lewis is as- 
sistant in the department of horticul- 
ture at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 





22 B.S.—Lee I. Towsley is now ju- | 
nior project leader in Otsego County [ 
with headquarters at the court house | 


in Cooperstown. He took a dem- 


onstration team to the National Dairy | 








Farmers’ Week Guests 


Plan NOW to Attend the Annual 
KERMIS PLAY 


“TO THEM WHO KNOW” 


A good wholesome melodrama depicting rural life 
written and produced by Agricultural students 


Be sure and save Friday evening 


February 15, 1924 
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Shur-On Frames 
Kryptok Lenses 
Domestic and Imported 
Binoculars 
Everything in optical goods 


and optical service 


Wilson & Burchard 


(Formerly Wilson Optical Co.) 
208 E. State Street 


“We grind our own lenses” 






| )URING the Holiday sea- 

son you may rely upon 

us for all the delicacies of 
the season 


= 


J. W. Hook, Inc. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Home of 
J. W. H. Butter 
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1892 - 1923 
Hickey’s Lyceum Music 
Store 


has been supplying the musical needs 
of Cornell men for over thirty years 


Four Complete Departments 


Piano Department 
Victrola Department 
Sheet Music Department 
Band and Orchestra In- 
strument Department 


Drop in at any time and hear the new 
Victor Records 


Next to the Lyceum Theatre on 
South Cayuga Street 


| Jack Horner Ice Cream 


PURE 
NUTRITIOUS 
DELICIOUS 


The only Ice Cream sold in Ithaca made 
from milk and cream produced by 
City Inspected Herds 


Try our Ices and Sherbets 
Specials for Sundays and Holidays 


Pure, Clean, Pasteurized Milk from 
Tuberculin Tested Herds 


Send your orders to the 


Sanitary Ice Cream and 
Milk Co., Inc. 


701 W. State St. Telephone 2262 
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Show in Syracuse in October which 
placed sixth in a competition en- 
tered by eleven teams. 

’22 B.S.—‘‘Gert’”’? Lynahan has re- 
signed from the staff of the Corning 
Evening Leader and is now with the 
Springfield Union. Her address is 
29 Edwards Street, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

’23 B.S.—Dorothy Brennan is teach- 
ing general science in the high school 
at Rutherford, New Jersey. 

23 B.S.—Esther Davis is teaching 
home-making in Hammondsport. 

’°23 W.C.—Mrs. Louise E. Dawley is 
engaged in the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
extension work as a member of the 
staff of the poultry department. 

23 B.S.—Roger DeBaun is assistant 
editor of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Address him at 
Highland Park, New Jersey. 

23 W.C.—William A. Dodd is man- 
ager of the poultry department at 
Broad Brook Farm, Bedford Hills. He 
has 2,500 hens under his care. 

23 B.S.—Erwin Graue has a job as 
research economist with H. T. New- 
comb, general solicitor for the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad. He is 
working on a research problem in rail- 
road rates. 

23 B.S.—LeRoy B. Heidke is a food 
products inspector with the New York 


We invite readers of the Cornell Countryman or 
anyone interested in the manufacture of dairy prod- 
ucts to visit our plant and learn how Nestlés Every- 
The best most equipped 
most sanitary plant in the country manufacture 


day Ice Cream is made. 


Nestle’s 
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State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets. He lives at 600 West 192nd 
Street, New York. 

’°23 B.S.—F. E. Heinsohn has charge 
of the greenhouses and vegetable gar- 
dens at the Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research at Yonkers. 

’23 B. S.—Milton T. Lewis is em- 
ployed as research assistant in the de- 
partment of vegetable gardening at 
Penn State College, where he expects 
to receive his M. S. degree in 1925. 
He is specializing in vegetable garden- 
ing. 

23 B.S.—Clarence J. Little is oper- 
ating his father’s 400-acre farm near 
Sussex, New Jersey, and keeps about 
50 milking cows. 

23 Grad.—John H. MacGillivray, 
who was an assistant in the vegetable 
gardening department last year, has 
gone to Wisconsin University to com- 
plete his work for a Ph.D. degree, 
which he expects to receive next June. 

’23 B.S.—Dorothy Powell is junior 
extension agent in Nassau County, 
Mineola, Long Island. 

23 B.S.—Merle Lawrence Rogers 
was married to Mildred Adelle Rhodes 
of Groton on December 8. They will 
live at Oxford. 

23 B.S.—George M. Ross is engaged 
in the market garden and vegetable 
greenhouse business at Binghamton. 








Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
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p 


He writes that he has had a very suc- 
cessful season and plans to build sey- 
eral large iron frame vegetable green- 
houses next spring. He says that the 


courses which he took in vegetable Fy 
gardening have saved him many dol- 


lars in avoiding serious mistakes. 


23 B.S.—H. R. Sebold in taking 
graduate work at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum at Harvard. He is living in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

23 B.S.—Joseph Slate is running a 
dairy farm at Oriskany Falls. 

23 B.S.—Mildred Jackson was mar- 
ried last summer to Elmer D. John- 
son of West Danby, where they are 
making their home. 

23 B.S.—Ralph Slockbower has 
been inspecting lumber for the last | 
three months at Cranberry Lake, New | 
York. His home address is Clinton, 7 
New Jersey. é 

23 B.S.—‘Mac” Smith is working 7 
in an apple packing house near Roch- 
ester. 4 

’23 B.S.—Alfonso Sotomayor is en- | 
gaged in the introduction of cotton cul- © 
t'vation in Spain and also working | 
with his father in exporting olive oil 7 
to this country. His address is Cor- | 
doba, Spain. fe 

23 B.S.—R. W. Pease is teaching [ 
English in high school at Springfield, [ 


¥ 


Massachusetts. F 
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Everyday 

















328 College Avenue 
Ice Cream 


In Brick or 
Individual Moulds 
Fruit Punch for Parties 
Malted Milk 
Nestles Everyday Butter and Eggs 


In Bulk 










Monogram Moulds 







WATERMAN PENS 
EVERSHARP PENCILS 
BATH TOWELS 
STATIONERY 
TOILET ARTICLES 





Nestles Candies 
















Universal 
Milk 
Co. 


Phone 2983 





This month we feature our 


BULK CHOCOLATES, 40c. Ib. 
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YOuR friends who are 

interested in the Ag. 
college would appreciate 
the Countryman. 


Send it to Them 


1 Year 1 Dollar 3 Years 2 Dollars 


The 


Cornell Countryman 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 


DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to Use. 

For uniformly best results in making finest 
cheese, butter and buttermilk. America’s stand- 
ards backed by years of specialized experience, used 
in the country’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for butter, and the 
milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk, use 
Hansen’s Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese’’ 


by J. D. Frederikson, free on request 


New York 


Life Insurance Company 


Offers 


The Maximum Protection 


The Minimum Cost 


'C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


Dial 2445 


121 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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are likely to be in Ithaca to get new e FC 
ideas and to see old friends at be Pot 

"449 % s 
Cornell s Farmers Ww eek Be , 
There's no use urging Countryman readers to meet at Ithaca, ee ir 
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to constitute a committee on hospitality to invite 
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All Around Better Clothes at Better Prices || ® 
Than Men Pay All Around ‘ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS . 

FROM - 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ch 

$27 to $60 

Tl 

Duofold Underwear, Munsing Wear, Sweaters, re 
Caps, Interwoven Hose, Pajamas, Bathrobes s 
Stetson & Bostonian Shoes ; 

IF YOU DON’T SEE YOUR HAT of 

IN THE WINDOW, WE HAVE IT INSIDE 3 
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HENS AND HEN FRUIT HERE 
FOR SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


Poultry Show Makes Poor Profs Most 
Popular Men on Hill 





The second annual New York State 
production poultry and egg show 
which, with all its component parts, 
held in the judging pavilion of the 
College, December 4-6, proved to bea 
well-managed and valuable exhibit of 
poultry raised in the state, according 
to opinions freely expressed by those 
in attendance. The purpose of the 
show was to provide an opportunity 
for exhibiting, judging, buying, and 
selling production-bred poultry and 
to promote a comprehensive breed im- 
provement program throughout the 
state. The exhibition was made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the 
State poultry council, the State farm 
bureaus, and the pouitry department, 
whose slogan “To make the useful 
more beautiful and the beautiful 
more useful” has become a byword 
among breeders of poultry through- 
out the state. Through this medium 
a distinct opportunity for the more 
progressive breeders to compare birds 
and measure their own efficiency in 
breeding poultry, was provided all 
who entered exhibits. 

Reporters Raid the Roosts 

The officials of the production poul- 
try and egg show, who are identical 
with the professiona! and instructing 
staff of the poultry department, no 
longer doubt the existence and thor- 
oughness of agricultural journalism, 
says a well-known official of the 
show. He also states that although it 
was the intention of the officials of 
the show to have the exhibits and con- 
tributors well reported, yet even offi- 
cials are human and must be allowed 
a certain amount of sleep. This state 
of affairs was brought about by an 
invitation from the poultry depart- 
ment for the student journalists to 
participate in a news contest of the 
show. 

The Show No Experiment 


“The poultry production show is 
no longer an experiment in New York 
State,” reads the show announcement. 
The first show was held last year in 
response to urgent requests from a 
large number of poultrymen, and 
though that show was generally con- 
sidered a great success the exhibits 
this year were pronounced as superior 
by the judges. 

There were 64 egg entries totaling 
81 dozen and C. K. Powell of the 
poultry department who was in charge 
of the egg show and exhibit states 
that there were many more exhibits 
of pullet eggs this year than last and 
that the texture of the shell was 
much better in these eggs than in the 
eggs of the older hens. 

Sweepstakes and Prizes 


Ten sweepstake prizes were award- 
ed to various class winners and ac- 
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cording to the figures compiled at 
different times by the hard-working 
stenographers, there were 160 prizes 
awarded to those who entered with 
chickens and 45 prizes awarded to 
those who entered with the fruit of 
the same. The Rice Trophy. Cup 
awarded the entrant whose birds won 
the largest number of points in the 
show was won by J. D. Rogers of Ox- 
ford, N. Y., who won 103 points. A 
barred rock owned by A. C. Lenecker 
of Fort Plain, N. Y., proved to be 
the best cock on exhibition while the 
finest cockerel was an S. C. White leg- 
horn owned by R. A. Heller of Owego, 
N. Y. The same exhibitor was also 
the owner of the best pullet which 
was also an S. C. white leghorn. A 
fine white leghorn hen owned by G. M. 
Brill of Brocton, N. Y., cornered the 
cup awarded for the best egg pro- 
ducer. Trophies in the form of silver 
loving cups were given each of the 
above exhibitors by the Cornell Poul- 
try Association. 


Prizes Plentiful 


“Prize money was distributed on 
the basis of at least one-half of the 
money received from the entries in 
each class—50 per cent for first prize, 
30 per cent for second prize and 20 
per cent for third prize.” 

U. R. Small entered his pet white 
Orpington in a class in which there 
was no competition. His entry fee 
was 50 cents. Fifty per cent of this 
fee for total prizes leaves 25 cents, 
Mr. Small received first prize or 12% 
cents, making a total loss of 37% 
cents. 

An auction held on the afternoon 
of the last day completed the pro- 
gram of events which lectures and 
motion pictures were nightly features 
of the show. 


LUMBERJACKS TO PUBLISH 
A FORESTRY YEAR-BOOK 





The Forestry Club has avowed its 
intention to publish the year book of 
the forestry department by spring va- 
cation this year. Men prominent in 
the profession have agreed to con- 
tribute articles and of course the stu- 
dents are also to be given an oppor- 
tunity to break into print. Neil Ham- 
ilton ’25, has been appointed paste 
pot artist and B. Frank ’25, high 
potentate of the subscription and ad- 
vertising blanks, and as editor and 
business manager have been doing 
most of the scouting for students bits 
of material wherewith to decorate the 
pages. 


AG MAN FAST WALKER 


On Saturday, December 17, Rach- 
miel Forschmiedt, ’25, won the an- 
nual walking contest from a large 
group of fellow-hikers, breaking the 
record for the four miles over hill 
and dale, and finishing in 40 minutes, 
30 seconds. 


PLANS FOR FARMER’S WEEK 
ASSUMING DEFINITE SHAPE 





Annual Gathering to be Bigger ’n 
Better Than Ever This Year 


The seventeenth annual Farmers’ 
Week, February 11-16, promises to be 
a regular humdinger according to ad- 
vance reports filtering out from Pro- 
fessor R. H. Wheeler’s sanctum in 
Roberts Hall, who characterized it as 
“the one big meeting in the east 
where are brought together and dis- 
cussed all subjects relating to agri- 
culture, home-making, and community 
life.” 

The program this year will empha- 
size topics of timely interest, espe- 
cially agricultural economics and the 
marketing of farm products. Plans 
for over 400 events including lectures, 
demonstrations, roundtable discus- 
sions, practice periods, exhibits, and 
judging and speaking contests, have 
been formulated and are relied upon to 
keep everybody busy and _ happy. 
About 50 out-of-town speakers includ- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
F. P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in New York state, and F. O. 
Lowden, former governor of Illinois, 
have been asked to speak. 

Something Doing Every Minute 

Something will be going on every 
minute of the day according to the 
program outlined. The evenings also 
will be filled with interesting events. 
The winter course prize-speaking con- 
test and debate will be held Monday 
evening in Roberts Hall, while the 
usual University concert will be 
given in Bailey Hall Tuesday night. 
The alumni banquet and an illus- 
trated lecture on chemistry will oc- 
cupy Wednesday evening, the East- 
man Stage Thursday and the Kermis 
play Friday evening. This arrange- 
ment js similar to that of last year. 


POTATOES FAIL TO SURVIVE 
ORDEAL, BOTANISTS FEAST 





That the botany department is 
resourceful has never been ques- 
tioned. At a farewell dinner given 
November 16 for Miss Adela Mosso, 
departmental secretary for the past 
three years, the epidermis and sundry 
misplaced eyes were removed with 
true botanical care from a bushel of 
defenseless potatoes with the aid of a 
scalpel and a jacknife, the edible por- 
tion cooked in a nearby autoclave, and 
the entire amount mashed with a 
quart milk bottle. The potatoes failed 
to survive the last ordeal, and the 
banquet proved an entire success. 


PROFESSOR HARPER ABSENT 





Professor M. W. Harper has been 
absent a couple of weeks, having 
been called to his old home on ac- 
count of the death of his father. 
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SENTIMENTAL STUDENTS SING 
STIRRING SONGS AT ASSEMBLY 





Freshmen Women Prove Pleasing 


Actors in Pantomime Playlets 





Everybody shouted, sang, hummed, 
or whistled at the old-fashioned song 
fest which featured the get-together 
held in Roberts assembly hall on De- 
cember 19. The carefree, happy mood 
typical of the upper campus student 
was here exhibited at its best, and 
tho the crowd assembled was scarcely 
of record-breaking size, pep and en- 
thusiasm was by no means lacking. 
“Irv” Rodwell ’24 started things go- 
ing at 8:15 by introducing Professor 
C. H. Myers, our new song leader who 
strove valiantly to bring harmony out 
of the din which greeted his first few 
attempts. Everybody helped, how- 
ever, some faking fog-horns, while 
others gave the tenor part a mean 
battle and melody finally triumphed. 


Bear on Bill 


A momentary lull in the singing al- 
lowed “Irv” to present “The Little 
Strand” — loud applause from the 
front row—as interpreted by the 
freshmen women. The fact that the 
first act “Bruno” proved superior to 
the best show seen at that popular re- 
sort in the memory of the oldest grad 
present was due mainly to the sooth- 
ing influence which the orchestra 
(Norma Wright ’27, Ruth Birge ’27, 
Helen Smith ’27, and Bert Patchett 
727) led by Marjorie McMullen ’27, 
exerted over Bruno (Eleanor Wright 
’27) a co-educational bear which did 
almost everything but pass the hat 
and a suspicious looking bottle appro- 
priately discovered by his side. 

The second act was a pantomime of 
a Grimm fairy tale in which a fair 
maiden (Carol Spicer ’27) entombed 
in a dungeon by an evil spirit (Mar- 
jorie McMullen ’27) was rescued by 
her lover (Helen Speyer ’27) the pair 
making good their escape astride a 
galloping broomstick. The difficult 
and unusual scenery used in this act 
was ably supplied by stretching the 
imagination to cover a multitude of 
omissions. Judging from the ap- 
plause the majority of the audience 
possessed imaginations of the India 
rubber variety. 


Loving Lochinvar 


A piano solo by P. O. Blackmore ’25 
and three rounds of “Three Blind 
Mice” led up to the last act given by 
Frigga Fylgae from which the male 
portion of the audience secured some 
potent pointers on how to woo and win 
a maiden fair. while the old folks 
(Eleanor Wright ’27 as pa and Janet 
Nundy ’26 as ma) looked on. In the 
finale, Lochinvar. a gay cavalier 
“Marge” Strong ’25) assisted by the 
bridegroom (Rita Dean’27) placed the 
bride astride a pure blooded broom- 
stick and executed a commendable 
fadeawav thru the assembly doorway. 
A few Christmas carols followed by 
the evening song and light refresh- 
ments of a fittingly frozen nature 
concluded the evening’s entertainment 
in Roberts Hall and, tho few co-eds 
left unattended, what went on under 
the moon is another tale. 
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Herbert Banta possessed to a 
marked degree those qualities which 
go to make up a man honored by all, 
disparaged by none. The calm and 
courageous way in which he faced 
death was an inspiration to all who 
knew him. 


INFORMATIONAL ANGLERS USE 
POTENT LINES AT HATCHERY 


Much Food for Thought 
from Fishy Interviews 


Results 





The early hour of eight o’clock on 
November 24, saw eleven members 
of aquiculture 51 starting for Cale- 
donia, N. Y., to visit the fish hatcher- 
ies. Three unfortunates and Profes- 
sor Embody took the 8:05 train but 
the rest rode gaily in cars. They 
reached Caledonia about eleven o’- 
clock and after visiting a private 
hatchery wherein there were no fish, 
they returned to the hotel where a 
substantial meal awaited them. After 
dinner the real business of the day 
came to the fore, and with notebooks 
and pencils in hand they boldly in- 
vaded the imposing set of buildings 
comprising the fish hatcheries, in 
search of knowledge. Egged on by 
the lure with which every true fisher- 
man is familiar, they soon made them- 
selves at home among the pools and 
paths of the hatchery. Aside from 
nearly falling into the fish tanks and 
the removal of a strayed hat from 
one of the numerous pools with the 
aid of a hook and line, the day proved 
uneventful and the party was glad to 
return to Ithaca well repaid for their 
pains. 


ANIMAL MEN CUT CAPERS AT 
STOCK YARDS IN BUFFALO 


Nineteen men in an hus 13 vis- 
ited Buffalo, November 25-27, to in- 
spect the stock yards and packing 
houses. While visiting the stock- 
yards, the fellows were so impressed 
by the dexterity with which the hog 
drivers wielded their guiding canes 
that they all bought similar sticks. 
They later invaded Buffalo’s main 
thoroughfares thus equipped, causing 
considerable curiosity among the law- 
abiding citizens. The students went 
through Klinck’s and Dold’s packing 
houses, where they were shown the 
modern methods of slaughtering, 
dressing, cutting, storing, and ship- 
ping meats, and the manufacture of 
the many by-products. 


TALKING TRIPS FOR TEACHERS 





The staff over in rural education 
have had their fall outing. Professor 
E. L. Palmer and Assistant Profes- 
sor E. N. Ferriss accepted invitations 
to speak before a teacher’s conven- 
tion recently held in Albany. Not to 
be outdistanced, Professors C. E. Bin- 
zel, R. M. Stewart, and T. H. Eaton 
attended a five-day educational con- 
ference at Buffalo, beginning Decem- 
ber 8. All have now returned to the 
fold and are reported doing nicely 
after their recent round of travel. 
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SH! SECRET SOCIETY 


INVADES UPPER CAMPUS 


Reporter Reveals Details after Craw). 
ing Thru Coal Hole to Get Them 


The extension department in do- | 
mecon has a secret society all its 


own, the purpose of which is to “keep ee 


work, leisure, uplift, and nonsense in 


correct proportion in our state-wide 7 
To be a member, one must 7 


flittings.”’ 
belong to the extension department, 


have an office in the domecon build. 7 


ing and have made one speech. To 
become an associate member, one 
must have made at least one exten- 


sion trip and done the work credit. 77 
an honorary | 


ably, and to become 


member one must have passed into 


the state of matrimony or down the 


scale into other professions. 


Like other organizations they have | 


a motto, song, and password which 
must not be divulged. The flower re- 
ceiving the most votes was the lilies 
of the field, and the most appropriate 
name of ‘‘Tanglefoot’’ was chosen for 
the high organ or publication. 
Meetings proceed by proper parlia- 
mentary law, personal contradiction 
of the chair being the authority on all 
questions. Three regular meetings 
are held during the school year and 
as many irregular meetings as the 
spirit moves. At the last meeting, | 
Misses Rose, Barts, Collins, Gardner 7 
and Watkins were taken into member- FE 
ship, although one or two did not © 
quite come up to the requirements. 7 
The treasurer’s book is three feet by F 
one foot since the source of income © 
is “a ne on gcertain,” words which are 7 
extension jargon. The last treas- 7 
urer’s report was: expenditures since z 
last meeting, 0; paid out since last F 
meeting, 0; balance on hand, 0. Q 
Oh yes!" The name of this | & 
orable society is the “‘Gadflies.” 


“JIMMY” RICE AND B. A. 
KEEP JOURNALISTS GUESSING — 


“For the practical breeder, I wish 
to say that trap nesting is not nec- 
essary,” said Professor James E. Rice | 
during a lecture on a breeding pro- 
gram for egg producers. ‘I want | 
that put in italics and published all 
over the country.” 

Agricultural journalists are finding 
great difficulties in carrying out Pro- | 
fessor Rice’s instructions for Profes 
sor Bristow Adams, in one of his re | 
cent lectures before the class, made 4 
definite statement to the effect that 
italics is a graceful, delicate type and F 
used modernly in the advertisements 
of lingerie and hair nets. Attempt | 
has been made by some members of @ 
the class to make “hair nets” cover | 
“trap nests” but with little success. E 

é 





HINDU NIGHT SUCCESSFUL 


The Cosmopolitan Club continue 
its series of entertainments charac 
teristic of other lands. On Decem- 
ber 7 it gave a Hindu Night, with the 
talent supplied by the six East Tndian 
students in the University. Hindi 7 


refreshments, cooked by the students | Be 


themselves, were served. 
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SOD-BUSTERS GAILY GATHER 
CAVORT AT ANNUAL CONFAB 


Many Familiar Faces Among Exten- 
sion Men Assembled at College 


The state extension service 1923 
annual conference held at the college 
December 17 to 21, was acclaimed by 
all who attended as a success in every 
sense of the word. Among the va- 
rious interests represented were 
county agricultural agents, extension 
specialists, county and city home dem- 
onstration agents, institute workers, 
and county club agents, 

What Happened 

On the first day, a joint session of 
all sections was held, Director M. C. 
Burritt acting as chairman, wherein 
the ideals of the extension service 
were summed up by Dean A. R. Mann. 
On Tuesday, the second day, the con- 
ference took on a more specialized as- 
pect, and separate meetings of the 
county agricultural agents and club 
agents, and home economics section 
were held. On the evening of the 
same day, the extension service ban- 
quet was held, Dean Mann presiding 
as toastmaster. Addresses by Profes- 
sor Flora Rose of the home economics 
department, and Clyde W. Warburton 
of the extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
featured the occasion. 

Later in the week, separate meet- 
ings of the agricultural and junior 
extension sections were held, where 
problems peculiar to these groups 
were presented and round table dis- 
cussions indulged in. 
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NO-MEN-CLATURE 





Some relentless soul has sue- 
gested that we call the short 
horns “winter-greens.” Aye! 
and the frosh “ever-greens.” 


SILVER SCREEN DRAMATICS 
FEATURE FORESTRY MEETING 


The evils of the motion picture in- 
dustry have at last penetrated Rob- 
erts Hall. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 6 the Forestry and Adirondack 
Clubs met in the assembly room of 
that building to view some real mo- 
tion pictures. The casts of the pic- 
tures were excellent. In the comedy 
Mr. Bruin R. Bear played the lead- 
ing role, being supported by Mrs. 
Bruin and the babies also by many of 
their Hollywood friends. In the drama 
Neversleep Weasel was at his old post 
of villain and appeared perfectly at 
home. The forest fire scenes were 
well done and the vim and vigor dis- 
played by the fighters were indeed re- 
alistic. Another educational “filumn” 
portrayed the life history of the pheas- 
ant as raised on the State Game Farm 
at Sherburne, N. Y. Both pictures 
were moralistic, bringing home the 
thought “conserve nature or it soon 
will not be worth conserving.” 

After Professor Recknagel finished 
showing his pictures the crowd went 
to the Forestry Club rooms and re- 
galed themselves on coffee and cup 
cakes. The singing was absent so, 
contrary to custom, they went home 
early and got their beauty sleep. 
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STRAND THEATRE 


Every worth-while ac- 
tivity of mankind to- 
day is accompanied 
by printing, either in 
text-books, 
ing matter or in nu- 
forms 
must be used to for- 
ward activity. 


advertis- 


that 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


Richt and On Time 


PRINTER 


Five Acts of Keith Vaudeville 





115-117 North Tioga Street 


(Under First National Bank) 


January 13, 14, 15, 16 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 


“STRANGERS OF THE NIGHT” 


Added “Our Gang” comedy 


January 17, 18, 19 


“ROUGED LIPS” 


Coming—Buster Keaton in “Our Hospitality” 
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HOME ECONOMICS ENTERTAINS 
CLIFTON SPRINGS VISITORS 





Luncheon for Guests Precedes Talks 
by Dr. Wright and Miss Mather 


Dr. Wright, in charge of the dia- 
betic department; Miss Mather, head 
nurse in the diabetic department; 
Miss Helen Clarke, head dietitian of 
the sanitarium; and Fern Hewitt, a 
diabetic patient at the sanitarium; all 
from the Clifton Springs Sanitarium, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., spent Decem- 
ber 7 as guests of the school of home 
economics. Their visit was made pos- 
sible through the efforts of Margaret 
Kelly ’24, who was student dietitian 
at the sanitarium last summer. 

Students Desirable 

The visitors were entertained as 
luncheon guests at the lodge. Margar- 
et belonged to the family at the time, 
and then attend the class in diet 
and disease where Dr. Wright spoke 
on diabetes with special reference to 
its treatment by use of insulin and 
by diet. 

Miss Mather gave a practical il- 
lustration of the treatment in the case 
of Fern. Miss Clark told a little of 
the organization of the dietetics de- 
partment and explained its various 
phases. Last summer the taking of 
three student dietitians was a new de- 
parture for the sanitarium. Its suc- 
cess speaks for itself. They want the 
students again. 

One of the compets who sits next 
to us in chem 01 just dropped around 
to see what mark we pulled on our 
last litmus paper. 








VIOLA DANA 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 
THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, _ Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 


“GARD” BUMP rs 
“SI” CROSSMAN f Editors 


Vol. V 
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SHOWING POULTRY 


Poultry is not difficult to show, es- 
pecially when the display can be di- 
vided into 32 classes and put into wire 
cages which are not cackle- or crow- 
proof. In fact, under such circum- 
stances these animals are quite likely 
to show themselves. 

Nearly half the cocks at the end of 
the first day of the Poultry Production 
and Egg show found colored tags to 
crow about and though the hens and 
pullets were not so fortunate, they 
cackled on general principles or be- 
cause of their own accomplishments, 
which, by the way, is probably more 
than the cocks had to crow about. 

At any rate they made a good show- 
ing. The officials were far too few to 
make the work easy for anyone, but in 
spite of all difficulties the second New 
York production poultry and egg 
show was a success and a credit to all 
concerned. 

We trust that some valuable lessons 
have been learned, however, and that 
in the future an attempt will be made 
to keep the monkey wrench out of the 
Ingersoll by a more concentrated pub- 
licity. 


AN APPLE O GEE AH! 


Much thot is given nowadays to su- 
perior fruits of all sorts. Good re- 
sults have been obtained in many dif- 
ferent ways, depending largely upon 
the variety of fruit in question, but 
now and then in spite of every pre- 
caution a spurious progeny will out- 
do them all. 

Take, for example, the case of Pro- 
fessor Hinman and his pigs which 
was to have appeared in the Decem- 
ber number. We apologize to the 
Professor for the omission but, as he 
will see, it could hardly have been 
avoided. 

The piece of news in question origi- 
nated in a perfectly legitimate man- 
ner and ran something like this: 

“Professor R. B. Hinman, of the 
department of animal husbandry, has 
been ringing his prize pigs for a fair. 
When first discovered, his hat was on 
the ground, the pig was on the hat 
and the professor was on the pig.” 
While reading the proof the Senior 
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editor found the following: “Profes- 
sor R. B. Hinman of the department 
of animal husbandry has been knight- 
ing his prize pigs with a felt hat quite 
the worse for wear. When first dis- 
covered, etc.,”” and knowing that the 
printer would not have taken such 
liberties, he called upon the Junior 
editor and addressed him in this man- 
ner, “Look here, what do you mean 
by ‘knighting a pig with a felt hat?’ ”’ 

After some delay the Junior editor 
replied: ‘And what do you mean by, 
‘ringing a pig for a fair?’ You could 
not possibly ring a pig with any hat 
or horse-shoe that I ever saw.” 

It has been easy enough to convince 
the Junior editor that no horse-play 
was intended but he does not yet be- 
lieve that there are men so cruel as 
to put a ring in a pig’s nose to keep 
him from rooting. With permission, 
we will leave that to Professor Hin- 
man. 


EASTMAN STAGE 


One of the most popular and bene- 
ficial of college activities is again un- 
der way and the participants are beat- 
ing the a‘r furiously before the larg- 
est mirror in the house which is un- 
fortunate enough to have contracted 
with them for shelter. 

Was it Abraham Lincoln who got 
his start by expounding to the pigs 
and chickens? It matters not. Mir- 
rors were less commonly used in those 
days and the present generation must 
have a more appreciative audience be- 
fore which to practice. 

Perhaps therein lies the secret of 
many failures. It is much easier to 
convince oneself in an argument than 
to keep the attention of dumb animals 
—this is not inclusive of the judges, 
but does include the next ten speak- 
ers. 


HOLIDAYS 


The board of trustees and the Uni- 
versity faculty surprised us with a 
Christmas gift this year, namely, a 
week end addition to our holiday. We 
thank them. 

It was a real vacation, full of 
dances, eats, parties, and sleep. How 
good it seemed not to have a single 
eight o’clock in the whole two weeks! 

But now we are back again, ready 
to conquer new fields; and we have a 
real task ahead of us, for term exam- 
inations are not far off. Most of us 
will survive; a few of us will go back 
home for another and more extended 
vacation. 


THE PLAY 


As Professor M. V. Atwood ex- 
presses it, there -were, as usual, many 
“dark horses” in the Kermis competi- 
tion, but it is most gratifying to say 
that these se-called ‘dark horses” 
were of superior quality. 

Nine plays were submitted and the 
titles are interesting and promising. 

Let us urge upon the students again 
to make plans for competing for the 
cast. It is always great fun, even 
though some hard work must be done. 
To be a hero or heroine cannot fall to 
the lot of many of us in any other 
way, though we may play the villain 
now and then with ease. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 








A PEPPY SHOW 


Student reporter (to a judge who 
is busily announcing the qualities of 
a bird at the poultry production 
show)—Are you a judge? 

Judge—Yes; who are you? 

Student—I’m a reporter. 

Judge—See that gentleman over in 
the next aisle? (To man taking notes 
for him)—Roup on lice. 

Student—He sent me to you. What’s 
roup? 

Judge—Roup’s a bad cold.—Dish 
face. 

Student—What? 

Judge—lI say roup is like a bad cold. 
—Shallow body. 

Student—O, pardon me. 

Judge—Certainly, come back and 
see me after the show.—Knock kneed. 

Student—Can’t you give me some 
statement about the show now? 

Judge—Certainly.—F ull of spizer- 
inctum. 

Student—What’s spizerinctum? 

Judge—That means spirited, peppy. 








Student—Fine, thank you very 
much, sir. 
Hotel Management Student—“I 


hear Home Ec. has bought the light- 
house on Cayuga Lake.” 

Innocent Domeconer—“‘You don’t 
say? What for?” 

H. M. S.—‘To teach light house- 
keeping.” 


Begging Dr. Needham’s pardon for 
recent and frequent quotations, we 
beg to broadcast the statement, given 
out by him, that we fear snakes be- 
cause our ancestors were in deadly 
peril from them. Can we believe this 
and the additional statement that they 
are not to be feared any more be- 
cause they are merely decorative and 
wouldn’t hurt a flea. 


HOME 
When I am old and all my days are 
ending 
I shall return to things a part of 
me— 
To little hills and valleys soft de- 
scending 


In merging undulations to the sea; 


Mists from the sea, blue mists, at twi- 
light creeping, 
To sleep upon the valley’s rounded 
arms; 
Stars close above the hills forever 
keeping 
A near, familiar vigil on the farms; 


Wide farms and rich, with gleaming 
acres swelling 
On hill and vale to plenteous in- 


crease; 
Homes deep in oaks; a quiet people 
dwelling 
In kindliness and reverence and 
peace; 
Old roads in peace with shining rivers 
wending; 
The meadow path and locust-scent- 
ed lene; 
Roads to the sky with slender trees 
attending— 
I know that I shall tread these ways 
again. 


—Russell Lord 
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Knox and Wilson Bros. 
Stetson Exclusive 
Hats Furnishings 


Y Jae as | 


WN Sricanc ty YW eT RL: 


Clothiers 
Haberdashers 
Hatters 


In our new assortments now being 
shown for 1924, particular care has 
been given to the selection of mod- 
els and fabrics. This is interesting 
to the man who demands clothing 
of character, clothing usually made 
to order. 


$45, $50, $55 


Brown & Brown 
142 East State St. 
Ithaca’s Smartest Man’s Shop 
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for January Birthdays 

for St. Valentine’s Day— 
(February 14th) 

for the Sick Room 


We deliver by telegraph anywhere— 
for any occasion 


The Bool Floral Co. Inc. 


215 East State Street Flowerphone 2678 


“FOLLOW THE CROWD” 


Norton Printing Co. 


317 East State St. 
Foot of College Hill 


Makers of fine Banquet and 
Initiation Menus, Dance Orders, 


Announcements, Invitations, 
Cards, Posters, Books, Publi- 


cations, etc. 
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“TO THEM WHO KNOW” BEST 
PLAY IN KERMIS CONTEST 


Play by George W. Sullivan, Jr., ’26, 
a Melodrama of Rural Life 


The faculty kermis committee, ap- 
pointed by Dean Mann, has announced 
the award of this year’s prize to 
George W. Sullivan, Jr., ’26, writer 
of the play entitled “‘To Them Who 
Know.” 

The play is a good old-fashioned 
melodrama of rural life and shows 
real artistic ability. The plot hinges 
on an attempt of a feed concern to 
steal a carefully-prepared feeding 
formula from a young man who is 
in the employment of the concern. 

Nine Plays Submitted 

The faculty committee reports that 
as a whole the manuscripts submitted 
were better than ever before. Among 
those authors who deserve much cred- 
it for writing plays, the committee 
notes: “Handsome Is As Handsome 
Does,” Philip C. Wakeley, ’23; “It’s 
All Aunt Em’s Fault,” Robert S. Hin- 
kle, ’24; “Threshing It Out for Ba- 
zie,” J. S. Crossman, ’24; “This Side 
of the Horizon,” Gregory Pincus, ’24; 
“To Them Who Know,” George W. 
Sullivan, Jr., ’26; “Happy Farmers,” 
F. B. Wright, Graduate; “The Upset- 
ting of Keystone,’”’ Dorothy I. Weaver, 
725; “In Ludlowville,’ Catherine 
Doyle, ’26; and ‘Rustic Love,” N. R. 
Hamilton, ’25. Tryouts for the cast 
took place in Roberts Hall, December 
17 and 19, supervised by “Irv” Rod- 
well, ’24, “‘Bill’? Reed, ’25, and Dor- 
othy Weaver, ’25, the student Kermis 
committee. 


VEGETABLE GARDENERS HEAR 
LECTURE, ELECT OFFICERS 





The last meeting of the year for 
the Vegetable Gardening Club was 
held on December third. The main 
event of the evening was an illus- 
trated lecture by Mr. G. V. Wazalwar, 
a native of India, on “Agriculture in 
India.” His illustrations were of 
farm machinery now used or coming 
into use, and the antiquated types of 
weaving in use by the natives. After 
this lecture a business meeting was 
held and the following officers were 
elected. President, “Bill” Georgia; 
Vice-President, Miss E. E. Reith, and 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. C. Chatfield. 
Refreshments consisting of cider and 
doughnuts were served. 


LODGE ENTERTAINS 


A formal dinner was given in the 
domecon lodge on November 27th by 
the hardworking home economics se- 
niors, who were making the lodge 
their home during November. The 
vuests were Dean and Mrs. Mann, 
Professor and Mrs. Comstock, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Nehrling. Everyone had an 
enjoyable time and the evening was 
declared a great success. 


CORNELL AT LIVESTOCK SHOW 


The number of visitors-from Cor- 
nell who attended the international 
livestock show this year was smaller 
than usual. in spite of the reduced 
fares and time off given by the Col- 
lege. This shortage was undoubtedly 
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due to the local people being fed up 
on ‘“spectatin’”’”’ with the interna- 
tional dairy show, the poultry show 
and many other minor exhibits being 
so close to home this year. Profes- 
sor R. B. Hinman did however under- 
take to show E. E. Vial, grad. M. S. 
Morton and P. T. D. Arnold ’24, some 
of the high lights of the livestock ex- 
hibit and adjacent territory, which 
lights according to reports proved 
“durn” high. 


KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 


Despite Dr. Needham’s appellation 
of “anthropoid slouch” to the popular 
slant of the modern vertebrae, Biol- 
ogy 7 is proving itself a much-sought- 
for course and has more than its usual 
quota this term—so much so that it’s 
hard to find a room big enough for 
all the knowledge-seekers. 


Two new members on the extension 
staff this year are Bertine Collins, in- 
structor in nutrition, who has come 
to Cornell from Pennsylvania State 
College, to fill the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Evlyn Byrd; 
and Mildred Gardner, from the Buf- 
falo Normal School, who is doing ex- 
tension instructing in clothing. Ruth 
Scott, whose position Miss Gardner 
has taken, is now on the resident 
teaching staff. 





Dr. Edgar T. Wherry of the bu- 
reau of chemistry, Washington, D. C., 
r cently visited the botany depart- 
ment. While in Ithaca, he took a trip 
to the McLean Wild Life Preserve to 
obtain some soil examples for acidity 
tests. He also gave a talk before the 
botany department staff. 


From the Rural New-Yorker: “This 
is what a Californian writes about 
Professor J. E. Rice of Cornell—‘This 
man has done perhaps as much to 
make two feathers, or rather two 
eggs, grow where one grew before as 
any man in the United States.’ ” 





Restless rumor has it that the ship- 
ping clerks in Roberts Hall are going 
to form a Boxing Club. 


Professor Baker of the floriculture 
department has announced that 
course 26 in graphic expression 
which has always been given with- 
out credit, will become a one-hour 
credit course next year. 


Dr. D. H. Campbell, head of the 
department of botany at Leland Stan- 
ford University, addressed the botany 
department at the staff tea last 
month. 


At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges, Dean 
Mann was re-elected to the board of 
control of the Association. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


Lillian Bay ’24, announced her en- 
gagement to Henry Arnold ’24, the 
middle of November. 
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DOMECON AIDS SANTA CLAUS, 
FARMS OUT ITS PRIZE BABY 


Applicants, Believing Experience Best 


Teacher, Flood Office 


Great consternation and specula- 
tion was aroused in domecon De- 
cember 3, when the following notice 
appeared on the bulletin board, sign- 
ed by Miss Roberts of the lodge. 
Wanted! A girl or two to take care 
of domecon baby, Edna May, during 
Christmas vacation, may take her 
home or two girls may live in the 
lodge. It is reported that the office 
has been literally flooded with appli- 
cations, from undergrad domeconers 
who are desirous of the experience. 

Numerous Requirements 

One of these interviewed Miss Rob- 
erts and was told that the following 
things were to be considered with the 
application. First, the experience of 
the applicant, secondly, the environ- 
mental conditions of the home which 
they deem very essential to the wel- 
fare of the six-months child, thirdly, 
that a doctor in the family is a de- 
cided asset, and that she desires to 
have the child in the one home dur- 
ing this period. With the child comes 
the following equipment, clothing 
(laundry to be done by the appli- 
cant), crib, carriage, bottles, nipples, 
etc. She admonished each applicant 
that the food for the child would be 
a quart of milk and an orange a day 
to keep the rickets away. Abso- 
lutely no walking the floor nights will 
be tolerated in fear of the child’s 
forming undesirable habits. After a 
period of intensive deliberation, Miss 
F. M. Zapf, a senior in domecon, was 
awarded the custody of the child. 


AG HARRIERS TRIUMPH 
IN HILL AND DALE RUN 


The Ag harriers demonstrated their 
ability to run for what they wanted 
so effectively on November 24 that 
they ran themselves into the inter- 
collegiate championship. The bunch 
took to their heels at the first shot of 
the gun and did not stop running un- 
til they had amassed 32 points which 
was 27 less than the Arts team could 
muster. First place went to A. H. 
MacNeil ’27, an architect, while G. R. 
Kreisel ’24, and R. T. Termohlen ’25 
won second and third respectively. 
R. A. Boggs ’26, W. S. Bishop ’26 and 
W. E. Stevens ’24 completed the 
honors with eighth, ninth, and- tenth 
place. 


WORKS IN TEXAS 


Professor George A. Works, of the 
department of rural education, will 
go to Texas soon on official leave to 
begin his work as director of the Tex- 
as educational survey, to which office 
he was recently appointed by a com- 
mission of the State Legislature. This 
survey is to cover all the tax-support- 
ed schools of the State, from the rur- 
al schools up to and including the in- 
stitutions for higher education. At 
the meeting of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association at San Antonio 
on November 29-December 1 Profes- 
sor Works delivered an address and 
conferred with the members of the 
commission. 
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The Atkinson Press The Public Market 
PRINTING nine 


Quality Price Service 
zi , 


ii Fraternity Stewards see us about 


your meats for the coming term. 
: Come in the Market when you 
Prompt Service J 
are downtown and talk things 


Fraternity and Commercial Work over with us. 


Meats 
Poultry and 


We Print the Countryman Game Only 


¢ @ @ 


William Knight 
115-117 N. Aurora St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Youll Be Money in Pocket 


If You Wear 


Custom Tailored Clothes 


Because they wear better and they’re made to fit perfectly the person they’re 
measured for, and every Suit or Overcoat we make is absolutely guaranteed all- 
pure wool fabric, the only kind that is stylish-looking, shape-retaining and 
long-wearing. 

More than five hundred of the newest weaves, patterns and colorings 
for this Fall and Winter season are here for your choosing. We'll gladly show 
them to you any time you come in. 


I think, too, the lowness of my prices will greatly surprise you. 


Cleaning, Pressing and | V D || 
Repairing Done on * . e I Specialize in All 


Short Notice 


Kinds of Ladies’ 
‘alas Merchant Tailor Work 


Contracts Written 2 | 3 Dryden Road 


I Call for and Deliver 
Dial 3144 
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To Countrymen Readers: 


I am glad to take this opportunity to get straight to readers 
who are representative of the best in agriculture a few facts about 
the G. L. F. Exchange. 


First, however, I want to call your attention to the record that 
Triple Query, that beautiful Guernsey heifer out at the University 
barns, is making on G. L. F. Milk Maker. If she does not break 
the world’s milk record, now held by Shuttlewick Levity, she will 
come so close to it that Zev’s lead on In Memoriam will look like 
several lengths in comparison. 


The G. L. F. is distinctly on the gain. On January 1, 1923, 
the books showed a deficit of $47,000. Should the books be bal- 
anced today they would show a surplus of between $30,000 and 


$40,000. Last year’s gross business was a little over $3,000,000; 
this year it will reach a total of $6,000,000. In fact we are at 
present supplying our shareholders with public formula dairy ra- 
tions at the rate of a million dollars a month. 


Adequate capital, experienced management, large volume 
voluntarily contributed, service—these things make a cooperative 
purchasing corporation a success. The G. L. F. Exchange is rapidly 
achieving these requirements. 


Very truly yours, 


KEM abeock 


General Manager 
COOPERATIVE G. L. FK. EXCHANGE, Inc. 














Some Things You Should Know 


Facts furnished by the Research Department of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


1 Investigations made by the American Farm 4 Twenty of the leading companies in the farm 
Bureau Federation and the U.S. Government equipment industry lost over $50,000,000 
show that of each dollar the farmer received in the past two years. Some of the other 
from the sale of all farm products in the crop 
year 1922-’23, only 314 cents — wie out ~~ 
farm operating equipment—and that covere . : ; ; 
not — implements but everything from silos The material which goes into McCormick- 
to beehives. A pretty small percentage for the Deering machines now costs an average of 
things that help the farmer make his money. twice what it cost in 1914. The price of oak 
lumber is three times as high as it was in 
The volume of sales of all farm equipment 1914, soft center plow steel and cold rolled 
manufacturers for 1922 was 53% less than steel twice as high, steel bars, coke and cotton 
their sales for 1920. The sales of all farm prod- duck more than twice as high. Labor which 
ucts by American farmers for the crop year is a large item in manufacturing costs, is con- 
1922-’23 were only 18% less than in the crop siderably more than double. 
year 1920-21. These are reliable figures. 


companies fared even worse in proportion. 


. ; A 7-foot McCormick or Deering binder 
Approximately 80% of all money received ld “fe : 
by the Harvester Company for McCormick- _— d me — - = - a — ae 
Deering machinesgoesto labor—not to workers pound ior pound basis with the average 
in the Harvester Company plants alone, but kitchen range. It would cost $430 if it were 
in the steel mills, the mines, the forests, and priced like the world’s cheapest car. A5-foot 
the railroads. These workers and their fam- McCormick or Deering mower at lawn 
ilies return much of this money to the farmer mower prices would cost $174. 


for his products. 
NO QS 


The Farm Outlook for 1924 


The Government says that crops for 1923 show an increased value of $1,600,000,000 
over 1922 [Oct. Ist estimate}. Farm conditions from many points of view show a decided 
improvement. Good planning and good management should mean good profit for this year. 


Money-making farms are those on which most work is done in least time, with least 
labor. Try to increase your crop yield per acre, cut down your labor cost, diversify. 
Plow more furrows as you go along, cultivate more rows, cut wider swaths. Plant every 
hill full—the missed hills in a field have a surprising effect on the season’s yield. Save 
extra pounds of butterfat by efficient cream separation. Spread manure by the load in- 
stead of by the forkful. Let tractor and engine power help you. Modern equipment, well 
handled, is the key to profitable farming, and makes farming pleasanter, too. 


Your McCormick-Deering Dealer handles most of the 54 kinds of machines and im- 
plements that make up the McCormick-Deering line. See him for the most up-to-date 
equipment—plows, tillage tools, cream separators, spreaders, engines, tractors, belt and 
drawbar machines. McCormick-Deering is the old reliable line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. tre Chicago, III. 
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a Laval 


because you have cream or butter, which bring good prices, to sell for 
cash, giving a good, steady income. You also have skim-milk, a won- 
derful feed for calves, pigs and chickens, all bringing in more money, 
and you keep the fertility of your soil on the farm. 


But that isn’t all. A De Laval brings in more money because it 
gets all the cream, because it doesn’t waste it in the skim-milk, be- 
cause it will give more years of service, because it is more convenient 
to clean and operate, and because it separates a richer, smoother and 
higher testing cream. That’s why there are over 2,500,000 De Lavals 
in use, and why they have won more than 1,000 grand prizes. See your 
De Laval agent or send for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
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